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Consult ‘*Contents’”’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 


agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1968-76. Soil 
names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1976. This 
survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. It is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Lowndes County Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
trict. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Impoundments such as this one on Vaiden silty clay, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, eroded, are suitable for use by wildlife. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Lowndes County, Mississippi contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions of 
soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards 
to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome 
these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on the envi- 
ronment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper perform- 
ance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife 
management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to 
help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or under- 
ground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and pro- 
ductive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


Chester F. Bellard 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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SOIL SURVEY OF LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


By Floyd V. Brent, Jr., Soil Conservation Service 


Fieldwork by Floyd V. Brent, Jr., Roger W. Smith, and Thomas T. Kilpatrick 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, 
in cooperation with the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station 


LOWNDES COUNTY is in east-central Mississippi (see 
map on facing page). Its total area is 325,120 acres, or 
508 square miles. The population in 1970 was 49,700. 
Columbus, the county seat and principal town, had a 
population in 1970 of 26,000. 

Lowndes County is bounded on the east by Alabama, 
on the north by Monroe and Clay Counties, on the west 
by Oktibbeha County, and on the south by Noxubee 
County. The county extends about 23 miles from east to 
west at its widest part and about 31 miles from north to 
south at its longest part. 


General nature of the county 


In the paragraphs that follow, the climate, settlement, 
farming, industry and transportation, and physiography 
and geology of Lowndes County are described. 


Climate 


Climate data in this section were specially prepared for the Soil 
Conservation Service by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Lowndes County has long, hot summers because 
moist tropical air from the Gulf of Mexico persistently 
covers the area. Winters are cool and fairly short, with 
only a rare cold wave that moderates in 1 or 2 days. 
Precipitation is fairly heavy throughout the year; it peaks 
slightly in winter. Prolonged droughts are rare. Summer 
precipitation, mainly afternoon thundershowers, is usually 
adequate for most crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
tor the survey area, as recorded at Columbus for the 
period 1951 to 1975. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 46 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 34 de- 


grees. The lowest temperature on record, which oc- 
curred at Columbus on January 30, 1966, is -1 degree. In 
summer the average temperature is 80 degrees, and the 
average daily maximum temperature is 92 degrees. The 
highest recorded temperature, which occurred on July 
29, 1952, is 108 degrees. 


Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 


Of the total annual precipitation, 25 inches, or 45 per- 
cent, usually falls in the period April through September, 
which includes the growing season for most crops. In 2 
years out of 10, the rainfall in April through September is 
less than 20 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during 
the period of record was 15.68 inches at Columbus on 
July 9, 1968. Thunderstorms occur on about 60 days 
each year, and most occur in summer. 


Average seasonal snowfall is 2 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 14 inches. 


The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 90 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 65 in summer and 45 in winter. The prevail- 
ing wind is from the south. Average windspeed is high- 
est, 8 miles per hour, in March. 


Severe local storms, including tornadoes, strike occa- 
sionally in or near the county. They are short and cause 
variable and spotty damage. Every few years in summer 
or autumn, a tropical depression or remnant of a hurri- 
cane which has moved inland causes extremely heavy 
rains for 1 to 3 days. 


Settlement 


Lowndes County, organized in 1830, was named after 
William Lowndes, Congressman from and Governor of 
South Carolina. The county was formed from the Choc- 
taw Session; it was part of Monroe County until it was 
organized as it is today in December 1833. 

The city of Columbus, incorporated in 1821 and now 
the county seat, is on a high bluff overlooking the Tom- 
bigbee River. Lowndes County is the site of Columbus 
Air Force Base, about 9 miles north of Columbus, and of 
the first state-supported institution for women in the 
United States, Mississippi University for Women, which 
was founded in 1884. 


Industry and transportation 


Lowndes County has a diverse economy. Manufactur- 
ing is the most important part of that economy. Total 
earnings from manufacturing in Lowndes County in 1971 
were more than five times those from farming and forest- 
ry (4). 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, currently under 
construction, is scheduled to be completed in 1986. A 
lock and a dam and reservoir will be in Lowndes County. 
The surface area of the reservoir is expected to be 
about 9,000 acres. The Waterway will allow barge traffic 
from Mobile to reach the county. 

Lowndes County is crossed by federal, state, and 
county roads. The county also receives air, bus, and rail 
traffic. 


Farming 


Farming is of secondary importance to the economy of 
Lowndes County. Since 1945, the number of farms in the 
county has decreased but the average size of individual 
farms has more than doubled. 

In recent years, the acreage in cotton and corn has 
decreased sharply and the acreage in soybeans has 
increased. Other crops grown in the county are oats, 
wheat, grain sorghum, and silage crops. Dairying, once a 
major source of farm income, has declined in importance 
while the raising of beef cattle has become more impor- 
tant. 


Physiography and geology 


Dr. Troy J. Laswell, Head, Geology and Geography Department, and 
Or. Ernest E. Russell, Professor of geology and geography, Mississippi 
State University prepared this section. 


Physiography.—The Tombigbee River roughly parallels 
the boundary between the two major physiographic units 
in Lowndes County: the Fall Line Hills (Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee River Hills) and the Black Prairie Belt. Terraces 
associated with the Tombigbee River modify the Fall 
Line Hills on their western edge to form a physiographi- 
cally distinct region. 
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The rugged, hilly topography so characteristic of the 
Fall Line Hills is developed only along the eastern edge 
of the county and in a small area north of Columbus at 
the confluence of the Tombigbee River and Luxapaiila 
Creek. This area has been extensively modified by the 
Tombigbee River and its tributaries during several ero- 
sional cycles. The highest elevations, more than 440 feet 
above sea level, occur in the northeastern part of the 
county. 

The Black Prairie Belt is typically developed west of 
the Tombigbee River. It consists for the most part of 
gently rolling hills of low relief. Elevations range from 
about 200 feet to more than 260 feet above sea level. In 
the extreme southwestern corner of the county, in Craw- 
ford and adjacent areas, the elevations of the Black 
Prairie Belt rise to slightly more than 340 feet. This 
increase in elevation reflects the nearness of younger, 
more resistant units that overlie the Biack Prairie in adja- 
cent areas of Noxubee and Oktibbeha Counties. 

Geology.—Lowndes County is underlain by sediments 
of Cretaceous age. These sediments dip very gently 
toward the west at approximately 30 feet per mile. A 
veneer of fluvial deposits associated with the develop- 
ment of the Tombigbee River system conceals much of 
the Cretaceous outcrop, especially in the eastern part of 
the county. The sediments of Cretaceous age can be 
divided into four units: Tuscaloosa Formation, Eutaw- 
McShan Formations (undivided), Mooreville Formation, 
and Demopolis Formation (fig. 1). 

The Tuscaloosa Formation crops out in the northeas- 
tern part of the county along the valley walls of the 
Buttahatchie River. Probably less than 100 feet of this 
formation is exposed. In Lowndes County, the Tusca- 
loosa Formation consists of varicolored sands, principally 
fine to medium grained, and of silty clays that are locaily 
lignitic. 

The Eutaw Formation includes the upper Tombigbee 
Sand member and a lower unnamed member. For pur- 
poses of discussion, the McShan Formation is included 
with the lower Eutaw. The lower Eutaw-McShan crops 
out in the valley walls beneath terrace deposits in a belt 
several miles wide and extending from the southeastern 
corner of the county near Nash Creek northward to the 
Buttahatchie River. Throughout most of this belt, the 
lower Eutaw-McShan is covered by younger deposits. 
The lower Eutaw-McShan stratigraphic interval consists 
predominantly of fine to very-fine, well-sorted, glauconi- 
tic, marine sands interbedded with thin, gray, montmoril- 
lonitic clays. Locally, the clay beds are several feet thick. 
The uppermost Tombigbee Sand member of the Eutaw 
Formation consists of gray, massive-bedded, very-fine, 
glauconitic marine sands with admixtures of silt and clay. 
The outcrop belt of the Tombigbee Sand member is 
immediately west of the lower Eutaw-McShan belt. In 
many areas, the western limit of the outcrop belt coin- 
cides with the west valley wall of the Tombigbee River. 
The weathering of glauconite in the Tombigbee Sand 
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member and in the lower Eutaw-McShan Formations 
produces the iron oxides and hydroxides that give rise to 
various shades of red, yellow, orange, and brown ob- 
served on weathered outcrops. 

The Mooreville Formation crops out in a belt extending 
from the southeastern corner of the county north- 
westward to Tibbee Creek in a belt that is generally 3 to 
4 miles wide. The formation consists of gray, massive- 
bedded marls and calcareous clays that weather to var- 
ious shades of yellow-brown. The upper member of the 
Mooreville Formation consists of two or three thin beds 
of impure limestone. Boulders of limestone occur along 
the western edge of this outcrop. 

The western part of Lowndes County south of Tibbee 
Creek is underlain by the Demopolis Formation, which 
consists of gray, massive-bedded marls and chalks. The 
marls closely resemble the underlying Mooreville Forma- 
tion, and it is difficult to differentiate lithologically be- 
tween the formations. The chalky horizons generally pro- 
duce thinner weathering zones than do the maris. 

The youngest deposits in Lowndes County are associ- 
ated with the Tombigbee River system. In its westward 
migration, the river has produced a series of terrace 
deposits and present-day alluvium. The terrace deposits 
cap the highest elevations in the eastern edge of the 
county and step downward toward ithe present flood 
plain of the river. The terraces represent alluvial deposits 
of the Tombigbee River at an earlier stage, when the 
river occupied higher elevations than it does now. The 
terrace deposits consist of basal chert gravel and grade 
upward into flood-plain deposits of sandy and clayey 
silts. These have been mapped by geologists as lithic 
units but are given no formal names. The surfaces of the 
older (upper) terraces are highly dissected. The base of 
each terrace deposit is a relatively flat, easily mapped 
boundary that may cut across units of Cretaceous age. 
Classically, these terrace deposits have been correlated 
with interglacial stages, but their exact age is not known. 

The Tombigbee River and its major tributaries have 
extensive flood plains. The alluvium in the flood plains 
consists of channel, point bar, backswamp, and associat- 
ed deposits. The flood-plain deposits of the Tombigbee 
River and its eastern tributaries contain large amounts of 
gravel and sand and are lithologically different from 
those of the western tributaries, which are predominantly 
silt and clay. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 


the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Thus, through correlation, they classified and 
named the soils according to nationwide, uniform proce- 
dures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photo- 
graphs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries accu- 
rately. The soil map at the back of this publication was 
prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map 
units. Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a 
few have little or no soil material at all. Map units are 
discussed in the sections “General soil map for broad 
land use planning” and ‘Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpre- 
tations of their behavior are modified as necessary 
during the course of the survey. New interpretations are 
added to meet local needs, mainly through field observa- 
tions of different kinds of soil in different uses under 
different levels of management. Also, data are assem- 
bled from other sources, such as test results, records, 
field experience, and information available from state 
and local specialists. For example, data on crop yields 
under defined practices are assembied from farm rec- 
ords and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily available to different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of rangeland and woodland, 
engineers, planners, developers and builders, home- 
buyers, and those seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 
The general soil map at the back of this publication 


shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a 


unique natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists 
of one or more major soils and some minor soils. It is 
named for the major soils. The soils making up one unit 
can occur in other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for gen- 
eral kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most part, 
suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land uses 
can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from piace to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other char- 
acteristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to 
overcome soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease 
of overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of 
soil problems persisting after such practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cu/tivated farm crops, wood- 
land, urban uses, and recreation areas. Cultivated farm 
crops are those grown extensively by farmers in the 
survey area. Woodland refers to land that is producing 
either trees native to the area or introduced species. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and industri- 
al developments. Intensive recreation areas include 
campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that 
are subject to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation 
areas include those used for nature study and as wilder- 
ness. 


Nearly level and gently sloping soils; on 
flood plains and terraces 


Three map units are made up of nearly level and 
gently sloping soils that are subject to flooding. These 
soils are on wide flood plains and low stream terraces of 
the larger streams. 


1. Leeper-Catalpa 


Somewhat poorly drained and moderately well drained, 
clayey soils on flood plains 


Areas of these nearly level soils are on wide flood 
plains in the western part of the county. 


SOIL SURVEY 


This unit occupies about 6 percent of the county. 
About 60 percent of the unit is Leeper soils, 25 percent 
is Catalpa soils, and 15 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The somewhat poorly drained Leeper soils and the 
moderately well drained Catalpa soils occur throughout 
the area. Both soils have a clayey surface layer and a 
clayey subsoil. They shrink and crack during dry periods. 

The minor soils in this unit are the moderately well 
drained Griffith soils in higher areas near the uplands 
and the poorly drained Tuscumbia soils in depressions. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops, but most 
of the frequently flooded areas are still wooded. These 
soils are flooded occasionally to frequently. This flooding 
causes slight to severe crop damage. Wetness, flooding, 
and high clay content are the main limitations of these 
soils for farming and for most other uses. Where ade- 
quately drained, these soils have good potential for culti- 
vated farm crops and pasture plants. They have good 
potential for adapted hardwoods. Wetness, flooding, and 
high shrink-swell potential are such severe limitations 
and are so difficult to overcome that potential for resi- 
dential and other urban uses is poor. Potential for devel- 
opment of wetland or openland wildlife habitat is good. 


2. Jena-Mantachie 


Well drained and somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 
on flood plains 


Areas of these nearly level soils are on flood plains 
along the Tombigbee and Buttahatchie Rivers and Luxa- 
palila and Yellow Creeks. The topography consists of 
ridges and swells having relief of as much as 10 feet. 

This unit occupies about 7 percent of the county. 
About 35 percent of the unit is Jena soils, 25 percent is 
Mantachie soils, and 40 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The well drained Jena soils in most places are on the 
higher elevations and along stream channels. The some- 
what poorly drained Mantachie soils are on lower eleva- 
tions in most places and are away from the stream 
channels. 

The minor soils in this unit are the poorly drained 
Kinston soils in depressions; in some areas, soils that 
are under water the year round; and, at higher eleva- 
tions, soils that are similar to Jena soils but that have a 
heavier textured subsoil. 

This unit is mainly wooded. The soils are subject to 
frequent flooding, which could cause severe crop 
damage. Wetness and flooding are the main limitations 
of these soils for farming and for most other uses. These 
soils have good potential for adapted hardwoods. Wet- 
ness and flooding are such severe limitations and are so 
difficult to overcome that potential for residential and 
other urban uses is poor. Potential for development of 
wetland wildlife habitat is good. 
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3. Cahaba-Prentiss-Guyton 


Weill drained, moderately well drained, and poorly 
drained, loamy soils on terraces 


Areas of these nearly level and gently sloping soils are 
on terraces on both sides of the Tombigbee River. 

This unit occupies about 12 percent of the county. 
About 34 percent of the unit is Cahaba soils, 23 percent 
is Prentiss soils, 18 percent is Guyton soils, and 25 
percent is soils of minor extent. 

The well drained Cahaba soils in some places are at 
slightly higher elevations than the moderately well 
drained Prentiss soils. In many areas the Prentiss soils 
occur between the higher Cahaba soils and the poorly 
drained Guyton soils in depressions. Cahaba and Guyton 
soils are subject to flooding for at least brief periods, and 
some of the soils in lower areas are subject to flooding 
more frequently and for longer periods. 

The minor soils in this unit at slightly higher elevations 
are the well drained Latonia soils and soils that are 
similar to Latonia soils except that they have a lighter 
textured subsoil; in intermediate areas are the moderate- 
ly well drained Annemaine and Columbus soils; and in 
low areas and depressions are the somewhat poorly 
drained Steens soils and the poorly drained Kinston 
soils. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this unit is 
wooded, and the rest is cultivated or in pasture. About 
half of Columbus Air Force Base is in this unit. Some 
areas of once cultivated soils have been planted to pine 
trees. Cahaba and Prentiss soils have good potential for 
cultivated crops; Guyton soils, however, have poor po- 
tential because of wetness and the high water table. 
Crops are seldom damaged by flooding on Cahaba soils 
because the flooding usually occurs during winter. These 
soils have good potential as woodland. They have poor 
potential for residential and commercial uses because of 
the possibility of flooding. Potential for development of 
wetland and openland wildlife habitat is good. 


Nearly level to sloping soils; on terraces 
and uplands 


Two map units in the county are made up of soils on 
broad stream terraces and uplands. 


4. Prentiss-Rosella-Steens 


Moderately well drained, poorly drained, and somewhat 
poorly drained, loamy soils on terraces 


Areas of these nearly level and gently sloping soils are 
on terraces on the east side of the Tombigbee River. 

This map unit occupies about 17 percent of the 
county. About 30 percent of the unit is Prentiss soils, 14 
percent is Rosella soils, 14 percent is Steens soils, and 
42 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The moderately well drained Prentiss soils are at 
higher elevations than the poorly drained Rosella soils, 


which are in depressions and drainageways. In many 
areas the somewhat poorly drained Steens soils occur 
between Prentiss and Rosella soils. Rosella and Steens 
soils have a seasonal high water table and at times are 
partly covered by water. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained 
Cahaba and Latonia soils at slightly higher elevations 
and the poorly drained Guyton soils in depressions and 
drainageways. 

About half of the acreage of this unit is used for 
cultivated crops, and most of the rest is wooded. About 
half of Columbus Air Force Base and most of the resi- 
dential and commercial areas of the city of Columbus 
are in this unit. Prentiss soils have good potential for 
cultivated crops; Rosella and Steens soils, however, 
have poor poiential because of wetness, the high water 
table, and the high amount of sodium in the Rosella 
soils. These soils have good potential as woodland. 
They have poor potential for residential and commercial 
uses because of wetness and low strength. Potential for 
development of wetland wildlife habitat is good on Ro- 
sella soils and poor on Prentiss and Steens soils. Poten- 
tial for development of openland wildlife habitat is good. 


5. Savannah-Caledonia-Guyton 


Moderately well drained, well drained, and poorly 
drained, loamy soils on uplands 


Areas of these nearly level to sloping soils occur 
mainly on the east side of the Tombigbee River. 

This map unit occupies about 13 percent of the 
county. About 40 percent of the unit is Savannah soils, 
15 percent is Caledonia soils, 7 percent is Guyton soils, 
and 38 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The moderately well drained Savannah soils in some 
places are at slightly lower elevations than the well 
drained Caledonia soils. The poorly drained Guyton soils 
are in depressions and are under water for brief periods. 

The minor soils in this unit are the moderately well 
drained Paden soils, the somewhat poorly drained Pheba 
soils, and the well drained Smithdale and Pikeville soils. 
Paden and Pheba soils are nearly level, and Smithdale 
and Pikeville soils are strongly sloping. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops, but some 
small tracts are wooded. These soils have good potential 
for cultivated crops. They have fair potential as wood- 
land. Because of wetness and slow permeability on 
some of the soils, potential for residential and other 
urban uses is fair. Potential is poor for development of 
wetland wildlife habitat and good for development of 
openland wildlife habitat. 


Nearly level to steep soils; on uplands 


Two map units in the county consist dominantly of 
sloping soils on ridgetops and hilly soils on dissected 
side slopes. 


6. Smithdale-Savannah 
Well drained and moderately well drained, loamy soils 


Areas of these hilly soils are in the eastern part of the 
county. 

This map unit occupies about 6 percent of the county. 
About 32 percent of the unit is Smithdale soils, 32 per- 
cent is Savannah soils, and 36 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 

The steep, well drained Smithdale soils are on side 
slopes, and the nearly level to sloping, moderately well 
drained Savannah soils are on side siopes and ridges. 

The minor soils of this unit are the well drained Saffell 
and Pikeville soils on side slopes and the well drained 
Ruston soils on ridges. 

This unit is mainly wooded, but some ridges and side 
slopes are used for cultivated crops and pasture. Steep 
slopes are the main limitations for farming and for most 
other uses. These soils have poor potential for cultivated 
crops and fair potential as woodland. Mainly due to 
steep slopes, potential for residential and other urban 
uses is poor. Potential is poor for development of wet- 
land wildlife habitat and fair for development of openland 
wildlife habitat. 


7. Smithdale-Sweatman 
Well drained, loamy soils 


Areas of these hilly soils are partly in the city of Co- 
lumbus but are mosily north of Columbus. 

This map unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. 
About 35 percent of the unit is Smithdale soils, 24 per- 
cent is Sweatman soils, and 41 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 

The well drained Smithdale soils are mainly on the 
upper parts of side slopes and some narrow ridges. The 
well drained Sweatman soils are mainly on the lower 
parts of side slopes but are on ridgetops in a few places. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained Ruston 
soils and the moderately well drained Savannah soils on 
ridges and the well drained Saffell soils on side slopes. 

This unit is mostly wooded, but it is being urbanized. 
Steep slopes and the clayey subsoil are the main limita- 
tions of these soils for farming and for most other uses. 
These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops. 
They have fair potential as woodland. Because of steep 
slopes and the clayey subsoil, in some places potential 
for residential and other urban uses is poor. Potential for 
development of wetland and opentand wildlife habitat is 
poor. 


Nearly level to steep soils over chalk: on 
uplands 


Four map units in the county are made up of nearly 
level to steep, unstable soils over chalk. These soils 
formed mainly in clays underlain by chalk or marl. 


SOIL SURVEY 


8. Vaiden-Okolona-Brooksville 
Somewhat poorly drained and well drained, clayey soils 


Areas of these nearly level to sloping soils are scat- 
tered throughout the Blackland Prairies. 

This map unit occupies about 22 percent of the 
county. About 53 percent of the unit is Vaiden soils, 16 
percent is Okolona soils, 6 percent is Brooksville soils, 
and 25 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The somewhat poorly drained Vaiden soils are nearly 
level to sloping. The well drained Okolona soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Brooksville soils are nearly 
level or very gently sloping. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained Binns- 
ville soils on uplands and the moderately well drained 
Catalpa and Griffith soils on flood plains. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops. The rest 
is small tracts and patches of woodland and some areas 
are used for pasture. This unit has good potential for 
Cultivated crops. In most areas erosion is a hazard, and 
soil conservation practices are needed. These soils have 
poor potential as woodland. Because of wetness and 
high shrink-swell clays, potential for residential and other 
urban uses is poor. Potential is poor for development of 
wetland wildlife habitat and fair for development of open- 
land wildlife habitat. 


9. Okolona-Brooksville-Sumter 


Well drained and somewhat poorly drained, clayey soils 
and well drained, loamy soils 


Areas of these nearly level to sloping soils are scat- 
tered throughout the western part of the county west of 
the Tombigbee River in the Blackland Prairies. 

This map unit occupies about 5 percent of the county. 
About 40 percent of the unit is Okolona soils, 25 percent 
is Brooksville soils, 20 percent is Sumter soils, and 15 
percent is soils of minor extent. 

The well drained Okolona soils and the somewhat 
poorly drained Brooksville soils are nearly level or very 
gently sloping. The well drained Sumter soils are gently 
sloping or sloping. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained Binns- 
ville and Demopolis soils on uplands and the somewhat 
poorly drained Leeper soils on flood plains. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops. The rest 
is pasture or patchy areas of woodland. These soils have 
good potential for cultivated crops. In most areas erosion 
is a hazard, and erosion control practices are needed. 
These soils have poor potential as woodland. Because 
of wetness and high shrink-swell clays, potential for resi- 
dential and other urban uses is poor. Potential is poor for 
development of wetland wildlife habitat and fair for de- 
velopment of openland wildlife habitat. 


10. Sumter-Kipling 
Well drained and somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils 
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Areas of these nearly level to steep soils are mainly 
on the west side of the county in the Blackland Prairies. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
About 45 percent of the unit is Sumter soils, 22 percent 
is Kipling soils, and 33 percent is soils of minor extent. 

The well drained Sumter soils are gently sloping to 
steep, and the somewhat poorly drained Kipling soils are 
nearly level to sloping. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained Binns- 
ville and Demopolis soils and the somewhat poorly 
drained Vaiden soils on upland ridges and side slopes 
and some soils that contain gullies and chalk outcrops. 

This unit is used mainly for pasture. Some of the more 
gently sloping soils are used for cultivated crops. Poten- 
tial for crops is poor. Areas of both crops and pasture 
are marked by gullies or chalk outcrops; where these 
gullies and outcrops occur, there is either little vegetation 
or mainly cedar and bois d’arc trees. Because of steep 
slopes, shallow depth over rock, and the severe erosion 
hazard, these soils have poor potential as woodland. 
Potential for residential and other urban uses is poor 
because of high shrink-swell clays and, in some places, 
steep slopes. Potential is poor for development of wet- 
land wildlife habitat and fair for development of openland 
wildlife habitat. 


11. Kipling-Savannah 


Somewhat poorly drained and moderately well drained, 
loamy soils 


The only area of these nearly level to sloping soils is 
in the northwestern part of the county. 

This map unit occupies about 2 percent of the county. 
About 34 percent of the unit is Kipling soils, about 32 
percent is Savannah soils, and 34 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

The somewhat poorly drained Kipling soils are in 
broad, nearly level areas and on gently sloping to sloping 
side slopes. The moderately well drained Savannah soils 
are mainly gently sloping or sloping and are on ridge- 
tops. 

The minor soils in this unit are the well drained Sumter 
soils and the somewhat poorly drained Vaiden soils on 
uplands and the somewhat poorly drained Leeper soils 
on flood plains. 

This unit is used mainly for pasture or cultivated crops, 
and the rest is wooded. These soils have fair potential 
for cultivated crops and fair potential as woodland. Be- 
cause of slow permeability and, in places, high shrink- 
swell clays, potential for residential and other urban uses 
is poor. Potential is poor for development of wetland 
wildlife habitat and fair for development of openland wild- 
life habitat. 


Broad land use considerations 


About haif of the land area of Lowndes County is used 
for cultivated crops. Most of the cultivated acreage is in 


the western part of the county. Several areas have good 
potential for farming. These areas are identified as map 
units 1, 3, 5, 8, and 9 on the general soil map. 

Map unit 1, which consists mainly of Leeper and Catal- 
pa soils, is on flood plains. The soils are subject to 
occasional flooding, which causes slight damage to 
crops. Wetness is the main limitation for cultivated crops. 

Map unit 3, which consists mainly of Cahaba, Prentiss, 
and Guyton soils, is on the first bench above the flood 
plain of the Tombigbee River. Most areas are subject to 
at least brief flooding about once in 5 years. This flood- 
ing, however, is not likely to cause extensive damage to 
crops. 

Map unit 5, which consists mainly of Savannah, Cale- 
donia, and Guyton soils, is in the eastern part of the 
county. Because the soils are loamy, land preparation 
can begin early in spring. Soil erosion is the main limita- 
tion for cultivated crops. 

Map units 8 and 9, which consist mainly of Vaiden, 
Okolona, Brooksville, and Sumter soils, are in the west- 
ern part of the county and in the Blackland Prairies. 
Stands are established only with difficulty in places be- 
cause of the fine textured surface layer. Soil erosion and 
wetness are the main limitations for cultivated crops. 

About 40 percent of the land area in the county is 
woodland. All map units in the county except 8, 9, and 
10, which are in the Blackland Prairies, have fair or good 
potential as woodland. Commercially valuable trees do 
not grow well on Brooksville, Okolona, and Sumter soils. 
Kipling and Vaiden soils have fair potential as woodland. 

About 24,000 acres of Lowndes County is urban or 
built-up areas. In general, the soiis having highest poten- 
tial for urban uses are nearly level to gently sloping 
areas of Caledonia and Savannah soils and areas of 
Prentiss soils that are not subject to flooding. These 
areas are identified as units 4 and 5 on the general soil 
map. Prentiss and Savannah soils are mainly limited by 
wetness and by the slow permeability in the fragipan. 
Slow permeability is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields during periods of heavy use. 

Map units 1, 2, and 3 have poor potential for urban 
development mainly because of the hazard of flooding. 
Map units 8, 9, 10, and 11 have poor potential for urban 
development mainly because of the high shrink-swell 
clays, which cause foundations to crack, and the slow 
permeability, which causes absorption fields to fail during 
periods of heavy use. 

Hilly areas of Smithdale and Sweatman soils in map 
units 6 and 7 have poor potential for urban development 
mainly because of slope. There are places in these hilly 
areas, however, that are well suited as sites for houses 
and small commercial buildings. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 


survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section ‘“‘Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol! 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture 
of the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all 
the soils of a series have major horizons that are similar 
in composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. 
A soil series commonly is named for a town or geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soi/ 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Caledonia silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, is one of several phases within the Cale- 
donia series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes 
and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area 
includes some of each of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and proportion are somewhat simi- 
lar in all areas. Smithdale-Saffell complex, 15 to 35 per- 
cent slopes, is an example. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic 
pattern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The 
extent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delin- 
eation to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be 
made for use and management of the soils. Nugent-Jena 
association is an example. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map 
unit. Some of these soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the dominant soil or soils and 
thus could significantly affect use and management of 
the map unit. These soils are described in the descrip- 
tion of each map unit. Some of the more unusual or 
strongly contrasting soils that are included are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
no soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Pits is 
an example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 5, and additional information on 
properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 

An—Annemaine loam. This is a moderately well 
drained soil in flat areas. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 42 
inches. It is about 14 inches of yellowish red clay; 14 
inches of clay loam mottled in shades of red, gray, and 
brown; and 9 inches of yellowish brown loam. This is 
underiain to a depth of 60 inches by brownish yellow 
sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba soils and small areas of soils that do not have 
gray mottles in the lower part of the subsoil. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, smali 
grain, and truck crops. With such management practices 
as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row crops can 
be grown every year. The soil is sometimes slow to dry 
because of the slowly permeable subsoil. It is also sub- 
ject to flooding for brief periods. 

This soil has fair potential for lobloliy pine, shortleaf 
pine, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum. Wetness is the main 
limitation to woodland use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 3w8. 

BrA—Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on broad flats on 
uplands. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown silty clay about 38 inches thick. 
It has brownish mottles in the lower 30 inches. The next 
layer is mottled, brownish clay to a depth of about 55 
inches. This is underlain to a depth of 80 inches by light 
olive brown clay that has grayish moitles. 

This soil is strongly acid to slightly acid in the surface 
layer and neutral to mildly alkaline below. Permeability is 
very slow, and available water capacity is high. This soil 
shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is slow, 
and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Okolona, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture and hay. The rest is idle. 

Potential is good for cotton, soybeans, and pasture 
piants and fair for corn. With such management prac- 
tices as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row crops 
can be grown every year. Row arrangement is needed in 
some areas to remove excess surface water. This soil 
can be tilled within only a narrow range of moisture 
content because of the clayey texture of the surface 
layer. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. 
Clayey texture and alkaline reaction in the subsoil are 
the main limitations to woodland use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeability in 
the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

BrB—Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
and dark grayish brown silty clay about 38 inches thick. 
it has brownish mottles in the lower 30 inches. The next 
layer is mottled, brownish clay to a depth of about 55 
inches. This is underlain to a depth of 80 inches by light 
olive brown clay that has grayish mottles. 

This soil is strongly acid to slightly acid in the surface 
layer and neutral to mildly alkaline below. Permeability is 
very slow, and available water capacity is high. This soil 
shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is slow to 
medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate in cultivat- 
ed areas. 

Included with this soi! in mapping are small areas of 
Okolona, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. Also included are 
small areas in which the surface layer has been rilled 
and thinned by erosion and a few shallow gullies. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture (fig. 2) an hay. The rest of idle. 

Potential is good for cotton, soybeans, and pasture 
plants and fair for corn. Because of the erosion hazard, 
Cultivated crops should be grown only about 1 year in 3; 
close-growing crops are needed the rest of the time. 
Such management practices as crop residue use and 


minimum tillage are needed. This soil is difficult to till, 
and stands are difficult to establish in places because of 
the clayey texture of the surface layer. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. 
Clayey texture and alkaline reaction in the subsoil are 
the main limitations to woodland use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of high 
shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeability in the 
clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

CaA—Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil on broad flats. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. Spots of strong brown materi- 
al are mixed into this layer. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. The lower part, to a depth of 40 inches, is strong 
brown fine sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 
about 80 inches by yellowish brown loamy sand and 
brownish yellow sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Latonia and Prentiss soils and small areas of a soil that 
has a browner subsoil than Cahaba soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture, and a few areas have been replanted to pine 
trees. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. This soil is 
easy to till and can be cultivated over a wide range of 
moisture content without crusting or packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, slash 
pine, sweetgum, white oak, cherrybark oak, and red oak. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use or 
management. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. There are no 
significant limitations. 

This soil is in capability class | and woodland suitability 
group 207. 

CaB—Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil on the first bench 
above the flood plains of major streams. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. Spots of strong brown materi- 
al are mixed into this layer. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. The lower part, to a depth of 40 inches, is strong 
brown fine sandy ioam. This is underlain to a depth of 
about 80 inches by yellowish brown loamy sand and 
brownish yellow sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
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medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight 
to moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Latonia and Prentiss soils and small areas of a soil that 
has a browner subsoil than Cahaba soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. The rest is patches of woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. Erosion 
can be controlled if supporting grassed waterways and 
parallel terraces are constructed. This soil is easy to till 
and can be cultivated over a wide range of moisture 
content. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, slash 
Pine, sweetgum, white oak, cherrybark oak, and red oak. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use or 
management. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. There are no 
significant limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

CbA—Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded. This is a well drained soil 
on broad flats. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. Spots of strong brown materi- 
al are mixed into this layer. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. The lower part, to a depth of 40 inches, is strong 
brown fine sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 
about 80 inches by yellowish brown loamy sand and 
brownish yellow sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Latonia and Prentiss soils and small areas of a soil that 
has a browner subsoil than Cahaba soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture, but pine trees have been planted in some 
areas. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. Unless 
protected, this soil is subject to occasional flooding for 
brief periods. Flooding damages crops in some areas. 
This soil is easy to till and can be cultivated over a wide 
range of moisture content without crusting or packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, yellow-poplar, and cherrybark oak. There are no 
significant limitations to woodland use or management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass tlw and woodland 
suitability group 207. 
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CbB—Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, occasionally flooded. This is a well drained soil 
on stream terraces. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. Spots of strong brown materi- 
al are mixed into this layer. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. The lower part, to a depth of 40 inches, is strong 
brown fine sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 
about 80 inches by yellowish brown loamy sand and 
brownish yellow sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow to medium, and the erosion 
hazard is slight to moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Latonia and Prentiss soils and small areas of a soil that 
has a browner subsoil than Cahaba soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. Erosion 
can be controiled by the use of proper row arrangement, 
grassed waterways, and parallel terraces. This soil is 
subject to occasional flooding for brief periods. It is easy 
to till and can be cultivated over a wide range of mois- 
ture content. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, yellow-poplar, and cherrybark oak. There are no 
significant limitations to woodland use or management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

CL—Cahaba-Latonia association, occasionally 
flooded. This association consists of well drained soils 
on the first bench above the flood plains of major 
streams. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Areas range 
from about 300 to about 5,000 acres. The topography 
consists mainly of broad, nearly level, wooded flats, a 
few depressions, and a few intermittent stream channels 
having scarps of as much as 15 feet adjacent to the 
flood plains. The composition of this unit varies among 
Mapped areas, but mapping was controlled well enough 
for the expected use of the soils. 

Cahaba soils make up about 40 percent of the unit, 
and Latonia soils, about 32 percent. Included soils make 
up the remaining 28 percent. 

The well drained Cahaba soils occur on broad flats. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark brown fine sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. Spots of strong brown materi- 
al are mixed into this layer. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. The lower part, to a depth of 40 inches, is strong 
brown fine sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 
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about 80 inches by yellowish brown loamy sand and 
brownish yellow sand. 

Cahaba soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

The well drained Latonia soiis generally occur in the 
highest areas of the broad flats. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 42 inches, is dark brown and 
strong brown sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 
70 inches by very pale brown sand. 

Latonia soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and available water ca- 
pacity is medium to low. Runoff is slow, and the erosion 
hazard is slight. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils in de- 
pressions and small stream channels. 

Most of the acreage of this unit is woodiand. Many of 
the broad flats are in pine plantations, and the low areas 
are in hardwoods. Unless protected, the dominant soils, 
which are in higher areas, are subject to occasional 
flooding for brief periods. At most, crops are subject to 
only slight flood damage in higher areas. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. The addi- 
tion of crop residue helps maintain organic matter con- 
tent. These soils are easy to till and can be cultivated 
over a wide range of moisture content without crusting or 
packing. 

These soils have good potential for loblolly pine, 
yellow-poplar, sweetgum, and cherrybark oak. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of the flood 
hazard. 

These soils are in capability subclass Ilw. Cahaba soils 
are in woodland suitability group 207, and Latonia soils 
are in woodland suitability group 201. 

CoA—Caledonia silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on broad flats on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 26 inches. It is 6 inches of 
dark red silt loam and 13 inches of dark reddish brown 
clay loam. The lower part to a depth of about 86 inches 
is dark red clay loam and sandy clay loam. 

This soil is neutral to very strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Paden and Savannah soils. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed. The rest is pasture. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With such man- 
agement practices as crop residue use and minimum 
tillage, row crops can be grown every year. The addition 
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of crop residue improves infiltration and helps prevent 
crusting and packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, and sweetgum. There are no significant limita- 
tions to woodiand use or management. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Shrink-swell po- 
tential is a moderate limitation. 

This soil is in capability class | and woodiand suitability 
group 207. 

CoB—Caledonia silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 26 inches. It is 6 inches of 
dark red silt loam and 13 inches of dark reddish brown 
clay loam. The lower part to a depth of about 86 inches 
is dark red clay loam and sandy clay loam. 

This soil is neutral to very strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
slow to medium, and the erosion hazard is slight to 
moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Paden and Savannah soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. The rest is small patches of woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. Erosion 
can be controlled with supporting grassed waterways, 
stripcropping, parallel terraces, and minimum tillage. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, and sweetgum. There are no significant limita- 
tions to woodland use or management. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Shrink-sweli po- 
tential is a moderate limitation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

CoC2—Caledonia silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. In most 
places, the surface layer has been thinned by erosion. In 
some plowed areas, subsoil material has been mixed 
into the surface layer. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil ex- 
tends to a depth of about 26 inches. It is 6 inches of 
dark red silt loam and 13 inches of dark reddish brown 
clay loam. The lower part to a depth of about 86 inches 
is dark red clay loam and sandy clay loam. 

This soil is neutral to very strongly acid. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is high or very 
high. Runoff is medium to rapid, and the erosion hazard 
is severe in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Pikeville and Savannah soils. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is cultivated. The 
rest is pasture or is idle. 
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Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Erosion can be controlled by using 
cropping systems and water control measures designed 
to slow runoff and reduce erosion. Supporting grassed 
waterways, stripcropping, parallel terraces, and minimum 
tillage are effective in controlling erosion. The addition of 
crop residue helps prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, and sweetgum. There are no significant limita- 
tions to woodland use or management. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Shrink-swell po- 
tential is a moderate limitation. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

Cp—Catalpa silty clay. This is a moderately well 
drained, alluvial soil on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 21 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 35 inches, is dark grayish brown 
silty clay that has olive brown mottles. The lower part to 
a depth of 60 inches is clay mottled in shades of brown. 

This soil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. Perme- 
ability is slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds in some low areas for short peri- 
ods. The erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leeper and Griffith soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. The rest is hayland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, and pas- 
ture plants. With good management, row crops can be 
grown every year. This soil is subject to occasional 
flooding for brief periods, mainly during winter and early 
in spring. Some areas are flooded more frequently but 
not during the growing season for most crops. Proper 
row arrangement and field ditches are needed to remove 
excess surface water. This soil is difficult to till, and good 
stands are difficult to establish in places because of the 
clayey texture of the surface layer. The addition of crop 
residue helps prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil has good potential for eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, and sweetgum. Wetness is a moderate limita- 
tion to equipment use in managing and harvesting the 
tree crop, but this limitation can be overcome by using 
special equipment and by logging during drier seasons. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of wetness, 
flood hazard, and high shrink-swell potential. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 1w5. 

CT—Catalpa-Leeper association. This association 
consists of moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, clayey soils on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The topography consists of ridges 
and swales and a few small oxbow lakes and old stream 
channels. Areas range from about 500 to 2,000 acres. 
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The composition of this unit varies among mapped 
areas, but mapping was controlled well enough for the 
expected use of the soils. 

Catalpa soils and closely similar soils make up about 
31 percent of the unit, and Leeper soils and closely 
similar soils, about 29 percent. Included soils make up 
the remaining 40 percent. 

The moderately well drained Catalpa soils generally 
occur at slightly higher elevations than Leeper soils. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 21 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 35 inches, is dark grayish brown 
silty clay that has olive brown mottles. The lower part to 
a depth of 60 inches is clay mottled in shades of brown. 

Catalpa soils are slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 
Permeability is slow, and available water capacity is high. 
The soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds in some low areas for short peri- 
ods. The erosion hazard is slight. 

The somewhat poorly drained Leeper soils generally 
occur at slightly lower elevations and in some depres- 
sions. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 33 inches. It is about 10 inches of dark grayish 
brown clay that has dark brown mottles and 17 inches of 
gray clay that has yellowish brown mottles. This is under- 
lain to a depth of about 60 inches by gray clay that has 
yellowish brown and dark brown moitles. 

Leeper soils are medium acid to mildly alkaline. Per- 
meability is very slow, and available water capacity is 
high. The soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. 
Runoff is slow, and water ponds in some low areas. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Griffith soils at higher elevations and Tuscumbia soils in 
depressions. Also included, on flood plains on the west 
side of the Tombigbee River, are small areas of well 
drained and moderately well drained, loamy soils. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is in hardwood 
forests. 

Unless protected, these soils have poor potential for 
most row crops because of frequent flooding in winter 
and spring. They have good potential for some pasture 
plants. 

These soils have good potential for eastern cotton- 
wood, green ash, sweetgum, and American sycamore. 
Wetness is a moderate limitation to equipment use in 
managing and harvesting the tree crop, but this limitation 
can be overcome by using special equipment and by 
logging during drier seasons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard, wetness, and high shrink-swell potential. 

These soils are in capability subclass IVw. Catalpa 
soils are in woodland suitability group 1w5, and Leeper 
soils are in woodiand suitability group 1w6. 

Cu—Columbus silt loam. This is a moderately well 
drained soil on broad flats. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
about 52 inches. It is about 10 inches of dark brown clay 
loam; 12 inches of yellowish brown clay loam mottled in 
shades of brown, gray, and red; and 24 inches of light 
brownish gray sandy clay loam mottled in shades of 
brown. This is underlain to a depth of 76 inches by 
sandy loam and loamy sand mottled in shades of gray 
and brown. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Annemaine, Steens, and Guyton soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of soils having slopes of as much as 5 
percent. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is wooded. 

Potential is good for soybeans and pasture plants. 
With good management, row crops can be grown every 
year. Seedbed preparation and tillage are sometimes 
delayed because of wetness. Unless protected, this soil 
is subject to occasional flooding for brief periods. This 
flooding damages crops in some areas. Row arrange- 
ment and field ditches are needed in most areas to 
remove excess surface water. The addition of crop resi- 
due helps prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, water oak, and yellow-poplar. Wetness is a moder- 
ate limitation to equipment use in managing and harvest- 
ing the tree crop, but this limitation can be overcome by 
using special equipment and by logging during the drier 
season. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of the flood 
hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 

DeC2—Demopolis-Binnsville complex, 2 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. This complex consists of upland 
soils in the Blackland Prairies. Areas range from 15 to 
150 acres. The individual soils of this complex exist in 
such an intricate pattern and the composition of the unit 
is so variable that separate mapping at the scale used 
was impractical. The degree of erosion in this map unit is 
variable, but in most areas the surface layer has been 
thinned by erosion, and in some areas the subsoil is 
exposed. In some areas shallow gullies and patches of 
chalk outcrops are common. 

Demopolis soils make up about 36 percent of this unit, 
and Binnsville soils, about 21 percent. Included soils 
make up the remaining 43 percent. Both of the dominant 
soils and at least one of the less extensive soils occur in 
each mapped area. 

The well drained Demopolis soils occur on uplands. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 7 inches thick. It is underlain by weakly 
consolidated fragments of chalk to a depth of about 12 
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inches and by light gray chalk to a depth of 40 inches or 
more. 

Demopolis soils are mildly alkaline to moderately alka- 
line. Available water capacity is medium in the surface 
layer and low in the firm chaik. Infiltration is slow, and 
permeability is moderately slow above the chalk. The 
erosion hazard is severe. 

The well drained Binnsville soils occur on uplands. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay loam about 11 inches thick. This is underlain to 
a depth of about 40 inches by light gray chalk. 

Binnsville soils are mildly alkaline to moderately alka- 
line. Available water capacity is medium in the surface 
layer and low in the chalk. Infiltration is slow, and perme- 
ability is slow above the chalk. The erosion hazard is 
severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Okolona and Sumter soils and small areas of chaik out- 
crops. Also included in smali alluvial areas are Griffith 
soils. 

Most of the acreage of these soils was cleared at one 
time, but some has been allowed to revert to cedar and 
bois d’arc trees. Most of the cleared acreage is now 
used for pasture or hay crops, and the rest is cultivated. 

Potential is poor for cultivated crops and pasture. The 
main limitation is droughtiness because of the shallow 
depth over chalk. Cover crops are needed as much of 
the time as possible to reduce the erosion hazard. Small 
grain, King Ranch bluestem, tall fescue, and bermuda- 
grass are fairly weil suited. 

These soils have poor potential for commercial trees 
and for urban uses because of shallow depth over chalk. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vle and wood- 
land suitability group 4d3c. 

Gr—Griffith silty clay. This is a moderately well 
drained, nearly level soil on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer extends to a depth of 
about 41 inches. It is about 7 inches of very dark gray 
silty clay and 34 inches of very dark grayish brown clay. 
It is mottled in the lower 14 inches. This is underlain to a 
depth of 65 inches by dark gray clay mottled in shades 
of brown. 

This soil is neutral to moderately alkaline. Permeability 
is very slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds in a few low areas. The erosion 
hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Catalpa and Leeper soils and small areas of soils that 
are calcareous throughout. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops. 
The rest is in pasture and hay. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, and pas- 
ture plants. Good stands are difficult to establish in 
places because of the clayey texture of the surface 
layer. This soil is subject to flooding. Except in protected 
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areas, this flooding damages crops. With good manage- 
ment, row crops can be grown every year. Proper row 
arrangement and field ditches are needed to remove 
excess surface water. The addition of crop residue helps 
prevent crusting and packing. 

This soil has good potential for eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, sweetgum, and sycamore. Seedling mortality 
and wetness are severe limitations. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of very high 
shrink-swell potential and the flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass llw and woodland 
suitability group 1w6. 

Gu—Guyton silt loam. This is a poorly drained soil on 
flats and in depressions. Slopes range from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a depth of 
18 inches, is light brownish gray silt loam that has 
brownish mottles. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 42 inches, is gray silty clay loam that has 
yellowish brown mottles and tongues of light brownish 
gray silt loam. The lower part to a depth of 75 inches is 
gray and light brownish gray silt loam that has yellowish 
brown mottles and tongues of grayish silt. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is slow, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow, and water ponds in some areas. The 
erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Paden and Pheba soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in hardwood timber. 
A few areas are used for pasture or hay. 

Potential is poor for most commonly grown crops. 
Yields are usually low because of wetness. The soil has 
good potential for pasture. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, green ash, southern red oak, and water oak. Wet- 
ness is a severe limitation to equipment use in managing 
and harvesting the tree crop, but this limitation can be 
overcome by using special equipment and by logging 
during drier seasons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of 
flooding and wetness. 

This soil is in capability subclass Illw and woodland 
suitability group 2w9. 

Gy—Guyton silt loam, low terrace. This is a poorly 
drained soil on broad flats and stream terraces. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray silt loam to a depth of about 10 inches. 
The subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is grayish brown clay 
loam and sandy clay loam mottled in shades of brown 
and yellow. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out. Permeability is slow, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is very slow, and the erosion hazard is 
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slight. This soil is subject to flooding for brief periods 
except in protected areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Rosella and Steens soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is woodland, but some 
areas are used for crops and pasture. 

Potential is fair for row crops and pasture, but high 
yields can be obtained. Where crops are grown, such 
management practices as returning crop residue to the 
soil, row arrangement, and field ditches to remove 
excess surface water are needed. Good management for 
pasture includes proper stocking, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, water oak, and willow oak. Wetness is the main 
limitation in managing and harvesting the tree crop, but 
this limitation can be partially overcome by using special 
equipment and by logging during the drier seasons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of 
flooding and wetness. 

This soil is in capability subclass illw and woodland 
suitability group 2w9. 

Je—Jena loam. This is a well drained soil on flood 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 5 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark brown 
and dark yellowish brown silt loam and loam to a depth 
of about 26 inches. The lower part, to a depth of about 
45 inches, is dark yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
loam mottled in shades of gray and brown. It is underlain 
to a depth of 60 inches by loam motiled in shades of 
brown and gray. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kinston, Mantachie, and Nugent soils. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or 
used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, truck crops, and pasture plants. With good man- 
agement, row crops can be grown every year. This soil is 
subject to occasional flooding for brief periods. Some 
areas are flooded more frequently, but not during the 
growing season. Row arrangement and field ditches are 
needed to remove excess surface water. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, water oak, and white oak. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 107. 

JM—Jena-Mantachie association. This association 
consists of well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These flood plains are as wide as 1 
mile and have oxbow lakes and old stream channels. 
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Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Areas range from 
about 160 to 800 acres. The topography consists of 
ridges and swales with relief of as much as 10 feet. The 
composition of this unit varies among mapped areas, but 
mapping was controlled well enough for the expected 
use of the soils. 

Jena soils make up about 45 percent of the unit, and 
Mantachie soils, about 20 percent. Included soils make 
up the remaining 35 percent. 

The well drained Jena soils generally occur on the 
higher elevations and along stream channels. Typically, 
the surface layer is dark brown loam about 5 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark brown and 
dark yellowish brown silt loam and loam to a depth of 
about 26 inches. The lower part, to a depth of about 45 
inches, is dark yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
loam mottled in shades of gray and brown. It is underlain 
to a depth of 60 inches by loam mottled in shades of 
brown and gray. 

Jena soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. Per- 
meability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

The somewhat poorly drained Mantachie soils occur 
on slightly lower elevations than Jena soils. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark brown loam about 8 inches thick. 
The upper part of the subsoil is mottled yellowish brown, 
gray, and dark brown loam to a depth of about 18 
inches. The lower part to a depth of 60 inches is light 
brownish gray loam mottled in shades of brown and red. 
This is underlain to a depth of 72 inches by gray clay 
loam mottled in shades of brown. 

Mantachie soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow, and water ponds in low areas. The 
erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
soils that are under water the year round and small 
areas of soils that are less acid than Jena and Manta- 
chie soils. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is in hardwood 
forest. Because these areas are flooded several times 
each year, they have poor potential as cropland. 

These soils have good potential for loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, yellow-poplar, and cherrybark oak. Wetness 
is a limitation to equipment use in managing and harvest- 
ing the tree crop, but this limitation can be overcome by 
using special equipment and by logging during drier sea- 
sons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and the flood hazard. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vw and wood- 
land suitability group 1w9. 

Kn—Kinston loam. This is a poorly drained, alluvial 
soil on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown loam 
about 7 inches thick. It has dark yellowish brown mottles. 
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The subsoil to a depth of about 65 inches is light brown- 
ish gray loam mottled in shades of brown. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow, and some areas are ponded. This soil is 
subject to frequent flooding. The erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mantachie soils and small areas of soils that have a 
more clayey subsoil. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in hardwood timber. 
A few cleared areas are used for pasture and hay. 

Because of the severe flood hazard and the high 
water table, this soil has poor potential as cropland. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, white oak, cherrybark oak, and eastern cotton- 
wood. The use of equipment in managing and harvesting 
tree crops is limited by wetness. The limitation can be 
overcome by using special equipment and by logging 
during the drier seasons. Another management concern 
is high seedling mortality rate. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of wetness 
and the flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vw and woodland 
suitability group 1w9. 

KpA—Kipling silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on broad flats. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 48 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. This is underlain to a depth of 81 inches 
by mottled brownish and grayish clay and silty clay. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the 
erosion hazard is slight. This soil shrinks and cracks 
during dry periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brooksville, Demopolis, and Vaiden soils. Also included 
are a few areas in which the surface layer has been 
thinned by sheet erosion and a few areas of shailow rills. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture. The rest is scattered patches of woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Control of surface water is a con- 
cern. Seedbed preparation and tillage are difficult be- 
cause of wetness and the clayey texture of the surface 
layer. With good management, row crops can be grown 
every year. Row arrangement and field ditches are 
needed to remove excess surface water. Soil tilth can be 
improved by plowing late in fall and by adding crop 
residue to the soil. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, sweetgum, water oak, and white oak. Clayey 
texture and wetness are the main limitations to woodland 
use and management. 
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This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of the very high shrink-swell potential. The very 
slow permeability in the clayey subsoil is a severe limita- 
tion for septic tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Illw and woodland 
suitability group 2c8. 

KpB2—Kipling silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a somewhat poorly drained soil 
on ridges and side slopes. In most places the surface 
layer has been thinned by erosion. In some plowed 
areas, subsoil material has been mixed into the surface 
layer. In a few fields, rills and shallow gullies have ex- 
posed the subsoil. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 48 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. This is underlain to a depth of 81 inches 
by mottled brownish and grayish clay and silty clay. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow to 
medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate in cultivat- 
ed areas. This soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brooksville and Vaiden soils and small areas of soils that 
lack gray mottles in the upper 10 inches of the subsoil. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Erosion can be controlled by plowing 
on the contour, using grassed waterways, keeping tillage 
to a minimum, stripcropping, and constructing parallel 
terraces. Seedbed preparation and tillage are difficult 
because of wetness and the clayey texture of the sur- 
face layer. Tilth can be improved by plowing in late fall 
and by adding crop residue to the soil. 

This soil has good potentia! for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, sweetgum, water oak, and white oak. Clayey 
texture and wetness are the main limitations to woodland 
use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
very high shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeabil- 
ity in the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 2c8. 

KpC2—Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a somewhat poorly drained soil 
on side slopes. In most places the surface layer has 
been rilled and thinned by erosion. In some plowed 
areas, subsoil material has been mixed into the surface 
layer. In a few fields, some shallow and deep gullies 
have exposed the subsoil. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
silty clay loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 48 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
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gray, and red. it is underlain to a depth of 81 inches by 
mottled brownish and grayish clay and silty clay. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium to 
rapid, and the erosion hazard is moderate to severe in 
cultivated areas. This soil shrinks and cracks during dry 
periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brooksville and Vaiden soils and small areas of soils that 
lack gray mottles in the upper 10 inches of the subsoil. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or 
used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is poor for crops because of the erosion 
hazard. Where the soil is used for crops, conservation 
practices such as crop rotation, contour farming, contour 
stripcropping, vegetated waterways, and minimum tillage 
are needed. The addition of crop residue helps prevent 
clodding and packing and helps reduce erosion. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, sweetgum, water oak, and white oak. Clayey 
texture is the main limitation to woodland use and man- 
agement. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
very high shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeabil- 
ity in the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic 
tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ve and woodland 
suitability group 2c8. 

La—Latonia loamy sand. This is a well drained soil 
on broad flats and side slopes. Slopes range from 0 to 5 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 42 
inches, is dark brown and strong brown sandy loam. This 
is underiain to a depth of 70 inches by very pale brown 
sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderately rapid, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba and Prentiss soils and small areas of soils that 
have a subsoil of loamy sand or sand. 

About 85 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, truck 
crops, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as row arrangement, return of crop residues, and 
minimum tillage, row crops can be grown every year. 
Planting dates and fertilizer rates are affected by the 
droughtiness of the soil. This soil is easily tilled and can 
be cultivated over a wide range of moisture content 
without crusting or packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine. There are 
no significant limitations in managing and harvesting the 
tree crop. 
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Potential is good for most urban uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ils and woodland 
suitability group 201. 

Lb—Latonia loamy sand, occasionally flooded. This 
is a well drained soil on broad flats. Slopes range from 0 
to 3 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 42 
inches, is dark brown and strong brown sandy loam. This 
is underlain to a depth of 70 inches by very pale brown 
sand. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderately rapid, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba and Prentiss soils and small areas of soils that 
have a subsoil of loamy sand or sand. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, truck 
crops, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as row arrangement, return of crop residues, and 
minimum tillage, row crops can be grown every year. 
Planting dates and fertilizer rates are affected by the 
droughtiness of the soil. Unless protected, this soil is 
subject to occasional flooding for very brief periods. This 
flooding causes slight damage to crops in places. This 
soil is easily tilled and can be cultivated over a wide 
range of moisture content without crusting or packing. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine (fig. 3). 
There are no significant limitations in managing and har- 
vesting the tree crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of the 
flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 201. 

Ld—Latonia-Urban land complex. This complex con- 
sists of well drained soils in the city of Columbus and on 
Columbus Air Force Base. The individual soils of this 
complex exist in an intricate pattern with cuts and fills for 
residential buildings, streets, utilities, and other public 
facilities. Much of the original soil profile was so exten- 
sively altered that soil series are not identifiable. Areas 
range from 20 to 120 acres. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

This unit is about 45 percent Latonia loamy sand and 
35 percent Urban land. 

Typically, Latonia soils have a surface layer of dark 
brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 42 inches, is dark brown and strong brown 
sandy loam. This is underlain to a depth of 70 inches by 
very pale brown sand. 

Latonia soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and available water ca- 
pacity is medium. Runoff is slow to medium, and the 
erosion hazard is slight. 
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Urban land is mostly altered, reworked, or fill material 
in which no soil profile can be identified. These areas are 
mostly occupied by homesites and the adjoining streets. 
There are a few shopping centers and other public serv- 
ice areas with paved parking lots. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Cahaba and 
Prentiss soils. 

This unit was not assigned to a capability subclass. 
Latonia soils are in woodland suitability group 201. Urban 
land was not assigned to a woodland suitability group. 

Le—Leeper silty clay. This is a somewhat poorly 
drained, alluvial soil on broad flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 33 
inches, is dark grayish brown and gray clay that has 
brownish mottles. This is underlain to a depth of about 
60 inches by gray clay that has yellowish brown and dark 
brown mottles. 

This soil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is very slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds in some low areas. The erosion 
hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Catalpa and Griffith soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops, 
pasture, or hay. The rest is hardwood timber. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, and pas- 
ture plants. With such management practices as proper 
row arrangement and field ditches to remove excess 
surface water, row crops can be grown every year (fig. 
4). This soil is subject to flooding. Unless the soil is 
protected, this flooding causes slight damage to crops. 
The addition of crop residue helps prevent crusting and 
packing. 

This soil has good potential for eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, green ash, and sycamore. Wetness is the 
main limitation to equipment use in managing and har- 
vesting the tree crop. This limitation can be overcome by 
using special equipment and by logging during the drier 
season. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of the high 
shrink-swell potential, wetness, and the flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass llw and woodland 
suitability group iw6. 

Ma-—Mantachie loam. This is a somewhat poorly 
drained soil on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 8 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
about 18 inches, is mottled yellowish brown, gray, and 
dark brown loam. The lower part, to a depth of 60 
inches, is light brownish gray loam mottled in shades of 
brown and red. This is underlain to a depth of 72 inches 
by gray clay loam that has brownish mottles. 
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This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow, and water ponds in low areas. The ero- 
sion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jena and Kinston soils and small areas of similarly 
drained soils that have a lighter textured subsoil. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as proper row arrangement and crop residue use, 
row crops can be grown every year. Crops on this soil 
are subject to moderate damage from flooding except in 
protected areas. Field ditches are needed to remove 
excess water from low-lying areas. Land leveling is 
needed in some areas. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, cherry- 
bark oak, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. Wetness is the 
main limitation to equipment use in managing and har- 
vesting the tree crop, but this limitation can be overcome 
by using special equipment and by logging during drier 
seasons. 

Potential is poor for urban uses because of wetness 
and the flood hazard. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 1w9. 

NJ—Nugent-Jena association. This association con- 
sists of excessively drained and well drained soils on 
flood plains. These flood plains are as wide as 1/4 mile 
and have a few small oxbow lakes and old stream chan- 
nels. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. Areas range 
from about 400 to 600 acres. The topography consists of 
ridges and swales; local relief is as much as 8 feet. The 
composition of this unit varies among mapped areas, but 
mapping was controlled well enough for the expected 
use of the soils. 

Nugent soils make up about 44 percent of the unit, 
and Jena soils, about 28 percent. Included soils make up 
the remaining 28 percent. 

The excessively drained Nugent soils generally occur 
along the natural deltas bordering stream channels. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand about 
10 inches thick. This is underlain to a depth of 61 inches 
by dark yellowish brown sandy loam, sand, and fine 
sandy loam that contains strata of brownish, finer tex- 
tured material. 

Nugent soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and available water ca- 
pacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is 
slight. 

The well drained Jena soils generally occur at slightly 
lower elevations and are farther from the stream chan- 
nels than Nugent soils. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark brown loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil, to a depth of about 26 inches, is dark brown 
and dark yellowish brown silt loam and loam. The lower 
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part, to a depth of about 45 inches, is dark yellowish 
brown and yellowish brown loam mottled in shades of 
gray and brown. This is underlain to a depth of 60 inches 
by loam mottled in shades of brown and gray. 

Jena soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. Per- 
meability is medium, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Kinston soils in low places and small areas of Latonia 
soils on ridges. 

Most of the acreage of this unit is in hardwood forest. 
Because these soils are flooded several times each 
year, they have poor potential as cropland. 

These soils have good potential for loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, water oak, and willow oak. Equipment limita- 
tions are severe because of wetness, but these limita- 
tions can be overcome by using special equipment or by 
logging during drier seasons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and the flood hazard. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vw. Nugent soils 
are in woodland suitability group 2s8, and Jena soils are 
in woodland suitability group 1w9. 

OkA—Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on broad flats on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is about 36 inches thick. It 
is about 21 inches of very dark grayish brown silty clay 
that has dark grayish brown mottles in the lower 4 
inches, and about 15 inches of dark grayish brown clay 
that has dark yellowish brown mottles. The next layer 
extends to a depth of about 63 inches. It is 12 inches of 
dark grayish brown clay that has olive brown mottles, 
and 15 inches of olive clay that has pale olive mottles. 
This is underlain to a depth of 72 inches by clay mottled 
in shades of brown. Firm chalk is at a depth of 72 
inches. 

This soil is neutral to moderately alkaline. Permeability 
is very slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Binnsville, Brooksville, and Sumter soils and small areas 
of a soil that is very dark gray or black in the upper 12 
inches. 

About 95 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture or hay. The rest is idle. 

Potential is good for cotton, soybeans, and pasture 
plants and fair for corn. With such management prac- 
tices as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row crops 
can be grown every year. This soil can be tilled within 
only a narrow range of moisture content because of the 
clayey texture of the surface layer. Runoff is slow, and 
row arrangement is needed to remove excess surface 
water. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. Soil 
reaction and clayey texture are the main limitations to 
woodland use and management. 
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Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeability in 
the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ils and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

OkB—Okolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is about 36 inches thick. It 
is about 21 inches of very dark grayish brown silty clay 
that has dark grayish brown mottles in the lower 4 
inches, and about 15 inches of dark grayish brown clay 
that has dark yellowish brown mottles. The next layer 
extends to a depth of about 63 inches. It is 12 inches of 
dark grayish brown clay that has olive brown mottles, 
and 15 inches of olive clay that has pale olive mottles. 
This is underlain to a depth of 72 inches by clay mottled 
in shades of brown. Firm chalk is at a depth of 72 
inches. 

This soil is neutral to moderately alkaline. Permeability 
is very slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is slow 
to medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate in culti- 
vated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Binnsville, Brooksville, and Sumter soils and small areas 
of a soil that is very dark gray or black in the upper 12 
inches. Also included are small areas in which the sur- 
face layer has been thinned by erosion, and a few areas 
of rills and gullies. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops, 
pasture, or hay. The rest is idle. 

Potential is fair for cotton, soybeans, pasture plants, 
and corn. Erosion can be controlled by such manage- 
ment practices as crop residue use, minimum tillage, 
contour farming, and conservation cropping systems. 
This soil can be tilled within only a narrow range of 
moisture content because of the clayey texture of the 
surface layer. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. Soil 
reaction and clayey texture are the main limitations to 
woodland use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential. The very slow permeability in 
the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

Pa—Paden silt loam. This is a moderately well 
drained soil on broad flats on uplands. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
19 inches, is yellowish brown silt loam. The lower part is 
a fragipan that extends to a depth of 70 inches or more. 
It is 10 inches of silt loam mottled in shades of brown 
and gray, 22 inches of yellowish brown silt loam mottled 
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in shades of gray and red, and 19 inches of loam mot- 
tled in shades of brown and red. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and slow in the 
fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. Runoff is 
slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pheba and Savannah soils. 

About 90 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With such good management 
practices as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row 
crops can be grown every year. Row arrangement and 
field ditches are needed in some areas to remove 
excess surface water. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, and sweetgum. There are no significant limitations 
in managing or harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. The slow permeability in the fragipan is a limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can be 
partially overcome by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion area or by modifying the filter field. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 307. 

Ph—Pheba silt loam. This is a somewhat pooriy 
drained soil on flats on uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, 
to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish brown silt loam that 
has pale brown and light brownish gray mottles. The 
next layer, to a depth of 31 inches, is light brownish gray 
silt loam mottled in shades of brown. The lower part of 
the subsoil is a fragipan of yellowish, brownish, grayish, 
and reddish loam to a depth of 70 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow, and water ponds in some areas for short 
periods. The erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Guyton and Paden soils. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture 
plants. With such management practices as crop residue 
use and minimum tillage, row crops can be grown every 
year. In many years, seedbed preparation is delayed in 
spring because of wetness. Row arrangement and field 
ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 
This soil is fairly easy to till but crusts and packs when 
left bare. The addition of crop residue helps prevent 
crusting and packing. 
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This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, and sweetgum. Wetness is the main limitation to 
equipment use and management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. 

This soil is in capability subclass Iliw and woodiand 
suitability group 2w8. 

PkC2—Pikeville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on side slopes and 
ridges on uplands. In most areas, the surface layer has 
been thinned by erosion. In a few areas, the subsoil is 
exposed. Some fields have a few small gullies or ills. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy clay loam and gravelly sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 52 inches and red gravelly loam to a depth of 
70 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is moderate, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate to severe in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ruston and Savannah soils. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or 
used for pasture, and about half is woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, and pasture 
plants. Conservation treatment needed on cropland in- 
cludes crop residue use, minimum tillage, terraces, and 
conservation cropping systems. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine. There are 
no significant limitations in managing and harvesting the 
tree crop. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass [lle and woodland 
suitability group 301. 

PsD2—Pikeville-Smithdale complex, 8 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. This complex consists of soils on 
side slopes and some narrow ridgetops. The individual 
soils exist in an intricate pattern; because this pattern 
changes in short distances, separate mapping at the 
scale used was impractical. The degree of erosion varies 
among mapped areas, but in most areas the surface 
layer has been thinned by improper cultivation or logging 
operations. There are a few small gullies and rills in 
some fields. 

Pikeville soils make up about 34 percent of the unit, 
and Smithdale soils, about 31 percent. Included soils 
make up the remaining 35 percent. The two dominant 
soils and one or more of the less extensive soils occur in 
each mapped area. 

The well drained Pikeville soils generally are on the 
lower and middle parts of slopes. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark yellowish brown sandy loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish red sandy clay loam and 
gravelly sandy clay loam to a depth of 52 inches and red 
gravelly loam to a depth of 70 inches. 
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Pikeville soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. 

The well drained Smithdale soils generally occur on 
the upper parts of slopes and on narrow ridgetops in 
places. Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish 
red clay loam, loam, and sandy loam, and it has mottles 
in shades of brown below a depth of 56 inches. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Savannah soils on ridges, Sweatman soils on side 
slopes, and Jena and Mantachie soils in narrow alluvial 
areas. 

Most of the acreage of this complex was once cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture, but most has been allowed to 
revert to woodland. Areas still clear are mostly in pas- 
ture. 

Because of the steep slopes, rapid runoff, and severe 
erosion hazard, these soils have poor potential as crop- 
land. Conservation treatment needed on cropland in- 
cludes crop residue use, minimum tillage, contour farm- 
ing, conservation cropping systems, and terraces. 

These soils have fair potential for loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations in managing and harvesting 
the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of slope. 

These soils are in capability subclass I|Ve and wood- 
land suitability group 301. 

Pt—Pits. This map unit consists of gravel pits, sand 
pits, and borrow pits in areas of 3 to 200 acres. 

Gravel pits are open excavations from which gravel 
has been mined. The largest are along the terraces and 
flood plain of the Tombigbee River. These and other 
gravel pits along the rivers consist mainly of sandy tail- 
ings from hydraulic dredging operations and water areas. 
Other smaller pits are the result of mechanical excava- 
tion. 

Sand pits are areas from which sand only has been 
removed. 

Borrow pits are areas from which soil and underlying 
material have been removed for use in construction of 
roads and as fill in other areas. 

Pits require major reclamation before they can be used 
for cropland or pasture. Pine trees protect the soil 
against erosion, but they grow slowly because of low 
fertility in the exposed substratum. 

This unit is not assigned to a capability class or wood- 
land group. 

PuA—Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This is a 
moderately well drained soil on broad flats. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
26 inches, is yellowish brown loam. The lower part to a 
depth of 73 inches is a fragipan of sandy loam and loam 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba, Savannah, and Steens soils. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is cutover hardwoods 
and pines. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row crops 
can be grown every year. Row arrangement and field 
ditches are needed to remove excess surface water. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, sweetgum, cherrybark oak, and white oak. There 
are no significant limitations in managing and harvesting 
the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Potential is poor, 
however, for septic tank absorption fields because of 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability in the 
fragipan. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

PuB—Prentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This is a 
moderately well drained soil on stream terraces. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
26 inches, is yellowish brown loam. The lower part to a 
depth of 73 inches is a fragipan of sandy loam and loam 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow to medium, and the erosion hazard is 
slight to moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba and Savannah soils. Also included are small 
areas where the surface layer has been rilled and 
thinned by erosion. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is cutover hardwoods 
and pines. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With good management, row 
crops can be grown every year. Erosion can be con- 
trolled by proper row arrangement, use of supporting 
grassed waterways, and parallel terracing. The addition 
of crop residue helps prevent crusting and packing and 
helps reduce erosion. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, sweetgum, cherrybark oak, and white oak. There 
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are no significant limitations in managing and harvesting 
the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Potential is poor, 
however, for septic tank absorption fields because of 
wetness and the moderately slow permeability in the 
fragipan. 

This soil is in capability subclass lle and woodland 
suitability group 207. 

Pw—Prentiss-Urban land complex. This complex 
consists of moderately well drained soils in the city of 
Columbus and on Columbus Air Force Base. The soils of 
this complex exist in an intricate pattern with cuts and 
fills for residential buildings, streets, utilities, and other 
public facilities. Much of the original soil profile was so 
extensively altered that soil series are difficult to identify. 
Areas range from 40 to 250 acres. 

This unit is about 45 percent Prentiss loam and about 
35 percent Urban land. The remaining 20 percent is 
included soils. 

The moderately well drained Prentiss soils typically 
have a surface layer of dark brown loam about 7 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 26 
inches, is yellowish brown loam. The lower part to a 
depth of 73 inches is a fragipan of sandy loam and loam 
mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. 

Prentiss soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate above the fragipan and moder- 
ately slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow to medium, and the erosion 
hazard is slight or nonexistent. 

Urban land is mostly altered, reworked, or fill material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. These areas are 
mostly occupied by homesites and the adjoining streets. 
There are a few shopping centers and other public serv- 
ice areas with paved parking lots. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Steens and 
Rosella soils and areas of soils that are subject to occa- 
sional flooding. 

This unit was not assigned to a capability subclass. 
Prentiss soils are in woodland suitability group 207. 
Urban land was not assigned to a woodland suitability 
group. 

Ro—Rosella silt loam. This is a poorly drained soil on 
broad flats and in depressions. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 22 inches, is grayish brown loam that has yel- 
lowish brown mottles and tongues of light gray very fine 
sand. The middle part, to a depth of 63 inches, is gray 
loam mottled in shades of brown. The lower part to a 
depth of 80 inches is light brownish gray loam mottled in 
shades of brown and red. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is slow, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kinston, Guyton, and Steens soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in hardwood timber. 
A few cleared areas are used for pasture and hay. 

Potential is poor for row crops and fair for pasture 
plants. Some areas are ponded during winter and spring. 
The removal of surface water is a concern. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, sweetgum, 
water oak, and willow oak. Management concerns in- 
clude severe equipment limitations and severe seedling 
mortality (fig. 5). 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and flooding. 

This soil is in capability subciass Illw and woodland 
suitability group 3w9. 

RuC2—Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a well drained soil on ridges and 
side slopes. The surface layer has been thinned by ero- 
sion, and there are a few small rills in some areas. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer, 
to a depth of about 10 inches, is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
24 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay loam. The next 
layer, to a depth of 32 inches, is yellowish red loam that 
contains pockets of yellowish brown sandy loam. The 
lower part of the subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is red 
and yellowish red sandy clay loam and loam. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate in 
cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pikeville, Savannah, and Smithdale soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is woodland or pas- 
ture. A small acreage is cultivated. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Cultivated crops that leave large 
amounts of residue can be grown every year if adequate 
conservation practices such as crop residue use, terrac- 
ing, contour farming, or stripcropping are used. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. There are no significant limitations in managing 
and harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 301. 

SaA—Savannah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a moderately well drained soil on broad flats on 
uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 21 inches, is yellowish brown and strong brown 
silt loam. The lower part to a depth of 75 inches is a 
fragipan of loam. It is yellowish brown between depths of 
21 and 58 inches and is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red below. 


SOIL SURVEY 


This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Paden and Prentiss soils. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is patches of woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as crop residue use and minimum tillage, row crops 
can be grown every year. In some years, seedbed prepa- 
ration and tillage are delayed because of wetness. Row 
arrangement and field ditches are needed in some areas 
to remove excess surface water. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortieaf 
pine, and southern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in managing or harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. Potential is poor, however, for septic tank absorp- 
tion fields because of the moderately slow permeability 
in the fragipan. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw and woodland 
suitability group 307. 

SaB—Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent sfopes. 
This is a moderately well drained soil on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 21 inches, is yellowish brown and strong brown 
silt loam. The lower part to a depth of 75 inches is a 
fragipan of loam. It is yellowish brown between depths of 
21 and 58 inches and is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red below. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight to moder- 
ate in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Caledonia and Paden soils. Also included are small 
areas of a soil that has a yellowish red subsoil; these 
soils are adjacent to Caledonia soils in the northeastern 
part of the county. Small areas where the surface layer 
has been thinned by erosion are also included. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is cultivated or used 
for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. With such management prac- 
tices as crop residue use, minimum tillage, row arrange- 
ment, and grassed waterways, row crops can be grown 
every year. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, and southern red oak. There are no significant 
limitations in managing or harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. Potential is poor, however, for septic tank absorp- 
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tion fields because of the moderately slow permeability 
in the fragipan. 

This soil is in capability subclass {le and woodland 
suitability group 307. 

SaC2—Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil on up- 
lands. In most areas, the surface layer has been thinned 
by erosion. In a few areas, the subsoil is exposed, and in 
a few fields, there are a few small gullies and ills. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 21 inches, is yellowish brown and strong brown 
silt loam. The lower part to a depth of 75 inches is a 
fragipan of loam. It is yellowish brown between depths of 
21 and 58 inches and is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red below. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate above the fragipan and moderately 
slow in the fragipan. Available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is moderate, and the erosion hazard is moderate 
in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pikeville and Ruston soils. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is cultivat- 
ed or used for pasture. The rest is woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Erosion can be controlled with the 
use of proper cropping systems, minimum tillage, contour 
farming, and terraces. Cultivated crops that produce 
large amounts of residue help prevent crusting and pack- 
ing and help reduce erosion. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine (fig. 6), 
shortleaf pine, and southern red oak. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations in managing or harvesting the tree 
crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. Potential is poor, however, for septic tank absorp- 
tion fields because of the moderately slow permeability 
in the fragipan. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 307. 

Se—Sessum silty clay loam. This is a poorly drained 
soil on broad flats. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of 24 inches, is grayish brown clay 
mottled in shades of brown. The lower part, to a depth 
of 42 inches, is light brownish gray clay mottled in 
shades of brown. This is underlain to a depth of 80 
inches by clay mottled in shades of gray and brown. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is very slow, and available water capacity is high. 
The soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds briefly in a few areas during 
winter and spring. The erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Kipling and Vaiden soils. 
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About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is pasture. 
The rest is woodland. 

Potential is poor for most crops and fair for soybeans, 
sweet potatoes, and pasture plants. Conservation prac- 
tices needed in cultivated areas include crop residue 
use, minimum tillage, row arrangement, and control of 
surface water. This soil can be tilled within only a narrow 
range of moisture content because of the clayey texture 
of the surface layer. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, southern 
red oak, white oak, sweetgum, and eastern redcedar. 
Clayey texture is the main limitation to woodland use and 
management. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness and very high shrink-swell potential. The very slow 
permeability in the clayey subsoil is a severe limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vw and woodland 
suitability group 3c8. 

SmD—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil on side slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish red clay 
loam, loam, and sandy loam. Mottles in shades of brown 
are in the lower 24 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe in 
cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Saffell and Sweatman soils. Also included are a few 
small areas where the surface layer has been rilled and 
thinned by erosion. 

Most of the acreage of this soil was once cultivated or 
used for pasture, but some has been allowed to revert to 
woodland. 

Because of the strong slopes, rapid runoff, and severe 
erosion hazard, potential is poor for row crops and fair 
for pasture plants. Conservation practices needed in cul- 
tivated areas include the use of crop residue, minimum 
tillage, contour farming, and suitable cropping systems. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. There are no significant limitations in managing 
or harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses because of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve and woodland 
suitability group 301. 

SmF—Smithdale fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent 
slopes. This is a well drained soil on side slopes. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. 
The subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish red clay 
loam, loam, and sandy loam. Mottles in shades of brown 
are in the lower 24 inches. 
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This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate, and available water capacity is high. 
Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Saffell and Sweatman soils. Also included are a few 
areas of rills and gullies, the result of past logging oper- 
ations. 

Most of the acreage of this soil has remained wooded. 
Only a few small areas, mostly narrow ridges, have been 
cultivated. Because of the steep slopes, rapid runoff, and 
severe erosion hazard, this soil should be kept in perma- 
nent vegetation such as pine trees. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. There are no significant limitations in managing 
or harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses mostly because 
of slope. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vile and woodland 
suitability group 301. 

SnF—Smithdale-Saffell complex, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of well drained soils on 
side slopes that are dissected by short drainageways 
and narrow ridgetops. Areas range from about 30 to 150 
acres. The individual soils of this complex exist in such 
an intricate pattern that it was impractical to map each 
separately at the scale used. 

Smithdale soils and closely similar soils make up about 
43 percent of the unit, and Saffell soils and closely 
similar soils, about 30 percent. Included soils make up 
the remaining 27 peicent. The two dominant soils and 
one or more of the included soils are in each mapped 
area. 

Smithdale soils are generally on the upper parts of 
slopes and on some narrow ridgetops. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil to 
a depth of 80 inches is yellowish red clay loam, ioam, 
and sandy loam. Mottles in shades of brown are in the 
lower 24 inches. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Saffell soils are generally on the lower and middle 
parts of slopes. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown 
gravelly sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is yellowish brown gravelly loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, between depths of 12 and 58 
inches, is yellowish red gravelly sandy clay loam. This is 
underlain to a depth of 70 inches by yellowish red grav- 
elly sandy loam. 

Saffell soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
low. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
Sweatman soils on side slopes, Mantachie soils in 
narrow alluvial areas, and Savannah soils on ridgetops. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Most of the acreage of these soils is mixed pine and 
hardwood forest. Because of steep slopes, rapid runoff, 
and the severe erosion hazard, permanent vegetation 
should be maintained on these soils. 

These soils have fair potential for loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine. There are no significant limitations in 
managing and harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses mainly because 
of slope. Some sites, however, are suitable for dwellings 
and small buildings. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vile. Smithdale 
soils are in woodland suitability group 301, and Saffell 
soils are in woodland suitability group 4f2. 

SR—Smithdale-Saffell association, hilly. This asso- 
ciation consists of well drained soils on rough, wooded 
uplands. Slopes range from 17 to 35 percent. Areas 
range from about 200 to 600 acres. The composition of 
this unit varies among mapped areas, but mapping was 
controlled well enough for the expected use of the soils. 

Smithdale soils and closely similar soils make up about 
50 percent of the unit, and Saffell soils and closely 
similar soils, about 24 percent. Included soils make up 
the remaining 24 percent. 

The well drained Smithdale soils are on uplands. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yel- 
lowish brown sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is yellowish red clay 
loam, loam, and sandy loam. Mottles in shades of brown 
are in the lower 24 inches. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is very 
severe in cultivated areas. 

The well drained Saffell soils are on uplands. Typicaily, 
the surface layer is dark brown gravelly sandy loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown gravelly loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, 
between depths of 12 and 58 inches, is yellowish red 
gravelly sandy clay loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 70 inches is yellowish red gravelly sandy loam. 

Saffell soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
low. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is very 
severe where the soil is cultivated. 

included with these soils in mapping are a few areas 
of the gently sloping and moderately sloping Ruston and 
Savannah soils on ridgetops as much as 500 feet wide, 
small areas of Sweatman and Pikeville soils, and small 
areas of Jena soils on narrow flood plains. Also included 
are small areas of Smithdale soils in which gravel con- 
tent in the surface layer is as much as 35 percent. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is wooded. Be- 
cause of steep slopes, rapid runoff, and the severe ero- 
sion hazard, permanent vegetation should be maintained 
on these soils. 
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The Smithdale soils have fair potential for loblolly and 
shortleaf pines. There are no significant limitations to 
woodland use or management. The Saffell soils, howev- 
er, have poor potential for loblolly and shortleaf pines. 
The high content of coarse fragments in the Saffell soils 
limits woodland use and management. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses 
mainly because of steepness of slopes. Some sites, 
however, are suitable for dwellings and small buildings. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vile. Smithdale 
soils are in woodland suitability group 301, and Saffell 
soils are in woodland suitability group 4f2. 

SsF—Smithdale-Sweatman complex, 17 to 35 per- 
cent slopes. This complex consists of well drained soils 
on narrow ridgetops and on side slopes that are dissect- 
ed by short drainageways. The individual soils of this 
complex exist in such an intricate pattern that it was 
impractical to map each separately at the scale used. 

Smithdale soils and closely similar soils make up about 
45 percent of the unit, and Sweatman soils and closely 
similar soils make up about 31 percent. Included soils 
make up the remaining 24 percent. The two dominant 
soils and at least one of the included soils are in each 
mapped area. 

Smithdale soils generally occur on narrow ridgetops 
and on the upper parts of side slopes. Typically, the 
surface layer is dark grayish brown fine sandy loam 
about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil to 
a depth of 80 inches is yellowish red clay loam, loam, 
and sandy loam. Mottles in shades of brown are in the 
lower 24 inches. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Sweatman soils are generally on side slopes and, in a 
few places, on narrow ridgetops. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 26 inches, is 
reddish brown silty clay. The lower part, to a depth of 55 
inches, is red clay loam and loam that has brownish 
mottles. This is underlain to a depth of 80 inches by 
olive fine sandy loam that has spots and stratified layers 
of dark brown material high in content of mica. 

Sweatman soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and available water ca- 
pacity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
soils that are similar to Smithdale soils but that have a 
surface layer more than 20 inches thick. These soils are 
on side slopes. Also included are small areas of Savan- 
nah soils on ridges. 

Most of the acreage of these soils is in pine and 
hardwood forest, arid some areas are being developed 
for urban use. Because of steep slopes, rapid runoff, and 
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the severe erosion hazard, these soils should be kept in 
permanent vegetation. 

These soils have fair potential for loblolly pine and 
shortleaf pine. The clayey subsoil of the Sweatman soils 
is a moderate limitation to equipment use in managing 
and harvesting the tree crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses. Steep slopes 
are the main limitations. Some sites, however, are suit- 
able for dwellings and small buildings. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vile. Smithdale 
soils are in woodland suitability group 301. and Sweat- 
man soils are in woodland suitability group 3c2. 

St—Steens fine sandy loam. This is a somewhat 
poorly drained soil on broad flats. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
grayish brown and light gray fine sandy loam to a depth 
of about 15 inches. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of 20 inches, is loam mottled in shades of brown 
and gray. The lower part to a depth of 65 inches is 
grayish brown and gray loam that has brownish mottles. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderately slow, and available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow, and in some years seedbed 
preparation is delayed in spring by wetness. The erosion 
hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Guyton and Rosella soils and small areas of soils having 
slopes of as much as 4 percent. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in woodland or 
pasture. A small acreage is cultivated. 

Potential is fair for corn, soybeans, and grain sorghum 
and good for pasture plants. With good management, 
row crops can be grown every year. Row arrangement 
and field ditches are needed to remove surface water. 
This soil is fairly easy to till but tends to crust and pack 
when left bare. The addition of crop residue helps pre- 
vent crusting and packing. Good management for pas- 
ture includes proper stocking, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, and water oak. Wetness is the main limitation in 
woodland management and in harvesting the tree crop, 
but this limitation can be partially overcome by using 
special equipment and by logging during the drier sea- 
sons. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of wet- 
ness. 

This soil is in capability subclass lw and woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 

SuB2—Sumter silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. 
In most areas, the surface layer has been rilled and 
thinned by erosion. In a few areas, the plow layer is a 
mixture of soil and firm fragments of chalk. Shallow gul- 
lies and small areas of chalk outcrop are common. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 34 inches, is light yellowish brown and pale yellow 
silty clay and clay. This is underlain to a depth of 70 
inches by marly silty clay and marly clay mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, and gray. 

This soil is mildly alkaline to calcareous. Permeability 
is slow, and available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
is medium, and the erosion hazard is moderate. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Binnsville, Demopolis, and Okolona soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in row crops, pas- 
ture, or hay. Some has been allowed to revert to bois 
d’are and cedar trees. 

Potential is fair for such crops as cotton, soybeans, 
small grain, and pasture plants. Erosion is a moderate 
hazard where cultivated crops are grown. The return of 
crop residue, minimum tillage, terracing, and grassed wa- 
terways help reduce erosion where row crops are grown. 
Good management for pasture includes proper stocking, 
controlled grazing, and weed and brush control. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. 
Depth to weathered bedrock and soil reaction are the 
main limitations. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of high 
shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

SuC2—Sumter silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. 
In most areas, the surface layer has been rilled and 
thinned by erosion. In a few areas, the plow layer is a 
mixture of soil and firm fragments of chalk. Shallow gul- 
lies and small areas of chalk outcrops are common. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty 
clay loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 34 inches, is light yellowish brown and pale yellow 
silty clay and clay. This is underlain to a depth of 70 
inches by marly silty clay and marly clay mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, and gray. 

This soil is mildly alkaline to calcareous. Permeability 
is slow, and available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
is medium to rapid, and the erosion hazard is moderate 
to severe. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Binnsville and Demopolis soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture or 
hay, and a few areas are cultivated. A few areas have 
been allowed to revert to bois d’arc and cedar trees. 
Because of rapid runoff and the severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is best suited to pasture plants. Good manage- 
ment for pasture includes proper stocking, controlled 
grazing, and weed and brush control. 

This soil has poor potential for eastern redcedar. 
Depth to weathered bedrock and soil reaction are the 
main limitations. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Potential is poor for most urban uses because of high 
shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass Vie and woodland 
suitability group 4c2c. 

SvD3—Sumter-Demopolis-Chalk outcrop complex, 
5 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded. This com- 
plex consists of chalk outcrops and well drained, sloping 
to steep upland soils in the Blackland Prairies. Areas 
range from 5 to 70 acres. The individual soils of this 
complex exist in an intricate pattern which changes over 
a short distance, so separate mapping at the scale used 
was impractical. 

Chalk outcrop and gullies make up about 55 percent 
of this complex, Sumter soils make up about 20 percent, 
and Demopolis soils make up about 15 percent. The 
remainder of the unit is included soils. Chalk outcrop, the 
dominant soils, and at least one of the included soils 
occur in most mapped areas. In some areas, an intricate 
pattern of gullies makes up as much as half of the 
acreage (fig. 7). 

The well drained Sumter soils are on uplands. Typical- 
ly, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty clay loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 34 
inches, is light yellowish brown and pale yellow silty clay 
and clay. This is underlain to a depth of 70 inches by 
marly silty clay and marly clay mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, and gray. 

Sumter soils are mildly alkaline to calcareous. Perme- 
ability is slow, and available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium to very rapid, and the erosion hazard 
is severe. 

The well drained Demopolis soils are on uplands. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silty clay 
loam about 7 inches thick. This is underlain by weakly 
consolidated fragments of chalk to a depth of about 12 
inches and by light gray chalk to a depth of 40 inches or 
more. 

Demopolis soils are mildly alkaline to calcareous. Infil- 
tration is slow and permeability is very slow in the firm 
chalk. Available water capacity is medium in the surface 
layer and low in the firm chalk. Runoff is medium to very 
rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

Chalk outcrop consists of soils so severely damaged 
by erosion that reclamation for row crops and pasture is 
not economical. Most of the surface layer and much of 
the subsoil have been eroded away. Many gullies in 
which chalk is exposed cannot be crossed with farm 
machinery. These areas support a very sparse cover of 
cedar trees and scrub hardwoods. 

Because of the rapid runoff and severe erosion 
hazard, these areas need to be kept in permanent vege- 
tation. Pasture plants or cedar trees are best suited to 
these areas because of the alkaline subsoil and the 
chalk. Good management for pasture includes proper 
stocking, controiled grazing, and weed and brush control. 

These soils have poor potential as woodland. Depth to 
bedrock and soil reaction are the main limitations. 
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Potential is poor for most urban uses because of low 
strength and the high shrink-swell potential of Sumter 
soils and the shallow depth over bedrock in Demopolis 
soils. 

These soils are in capability subclass Vile and wood- 
land suitability group 4c3c. 

Ts—Tuscumbia silty clay. This is a poorly drained 
soil on flood plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silty clay about 6 inches thick. The subsoil to a depth of 
62 inches is gray silty clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and yellow. 

This soil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. Permeability 
is very slow, and available water capacity is high. The 
soil shrinks and cracks during dry periods. Runoff is 
slow, and water ponds for long periods in some years. 
The erosion hazard is slight. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Catalpa and Leeper soils. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is in row crops 
and pasture, and about half is in hardwood trees. 

Potential is fair for soybeans, corn, and pasture plants, 
but high yields can be obtained. When crops are grown, 
such management practices as returning crop residue to 
the soil, row arrangement, and field ditches to remove 
excess surface water are needed. This soil is flooded 
occasionally for long periods. This flooding damages 
crops. Good management for pasture includes proper 
stocking, controlled grazing, and weed and brush conirol. 

This soil has good potential for eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, and sweetgum. Wetness is the main limitation 
in woodland management and in harvesting the tree 
crop, but this limitation can be overcome by using spe- 
cial equipment and by logging during drier periods. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of 
flooding and very high shrink-swell potential. 

This soil is in capability subclass Illw and woodland 
suitability group 2w6. 

Ur—Urban land. Most of the acreage of this map unit 
is in the city of Columbus, and a smaller acreage is on 
Columbus Air Force Base. This land is mostly altered or 
reworked soil material. It has been so obscured by urban 
works that no soil profile can be identified in most areas. 
These areas are mostly occupied by homesites, by shop- 
ping centers and other public service areas with paved 
parking lots, and by the adjoining streets. 

This unit is not assigned to a capability class or wood- 
land group. 

VaA—Vaiden silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
is a somewhat poorly drained soil on uplands. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of about 12 inches, is yellowish brown clay mot- 
tled in shades of red and gray. The lower part, to a 
depth of 23 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. This is underlain to a depth of 39 inches 
by clay mottled in shades of gray and brown, to a depth 
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of 60 inches by light olive brown clay mottled in shades 
of gray and brown, and to a depth of 76 inches by clay 
mottled in shades of gray, brown, and olive. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is medium. The soil shrinks and 
cracks during dry periods. Runoff is slow, and the ero- 
sion hazard is slight in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brooksville, Kipling, and Sumter soils. Also included are 
small areas of soils in which the surface layer has been 
thinned by sheet erosion and a few small areas in which 
the surface layer has been rilled. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
and pasture. The rest is scattered patches of woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. Control of surface water is a 
concern, and spring plowing is delayed in some places 
because of wetness. Where crops are grown, such man- 
agement practices as row arrangement and field ditches 
are needed to remove excess surface water. Soil tilth 
can be improved by plowing late in fall and by adding 
crop residue to the soil. Good management for pasture 
includes proper stocking, controlled grazing, and weed 
and brush control. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, eastern redcedar, and southern red oak. Wetness, 
clayey texture, and soil reaction are the main limitations 
in woodland management and in harvesting the tree 
crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass Illw and woodland 
suitability group 3c8. 

VaB2—Vaiden siity clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on up- 
lands. In some places, the surface layer has been 
thinned by sheet erosion, and in a few areas, the soil 
has been rilled. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of about 12 inches, is yellowish brown clay mot- 
tled in shades of red and gray. The lower part, to a 
depth of 23 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. This is underlain to a depth of 39 inches 
by clay mottled in shades of gray and brown, to a depth 
of 60 inches by light olive brown clay mottled in shades 
of gray and brown, and to a depth of 76 inches by clay 
mottled in shades of gray, brown, and olive. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is medium. The soil shrinks and 
cracks during dry periods. Runoff is slow to medium, and 
the erosion hazard is moderate. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brooksville and Kipling soils. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
and pasture. The rest is scattered patches of woodland. 

Potential is good for cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and pasture plants. Where crops are grown, such 
management practices as plowing on the contour, use of 
grassed waterways, stripcropping, and parallel terracing 
help reduce erosion. The addition of crop residue helps 
prevent crusting and packing and helps reduce erosion. 
Good management for pasture includes proper stocking, 
controlled grazing, and weed and brush control. 

This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, eastern redcedar, and southern red oak. Wetness, 
clayey texture, and soil reaction are the main limitations 
in woodland management and in harvesting the tree 
crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ille and woodland 
suitability group 3c8. 

VaC2—Vaiden silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a somewhat poorly drained soil on up- 
lands. In some places, the surface layer has been 
thinned by sheet erosion, and in a few areas, the soil 
has been rilled. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
about 5 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a 
depth of about 12 inches, is yellowish brown clay mot- 
tled in shades of red and gray. The lower part, to a 
depth of 23 inches, is clay mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. This is underlain to a depth of 39 inches 
by clay mottled in shades of gray and brown, to a depth 
of 60 inches by light olive brown clay mottled in shades 
of gray and brown, and to a depth of 76 inches by clay 
mottied in shades of gray, brown, and olive. 

This soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and medium acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is very slow, and 
available water capacity is medium. The soil shrinks and 
cracks during dry periods. Runoff is medium, and the 
erosion hazard is moderate to severe in cultivated areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Binnsville and Demopolis soils and small areas of soils in 
which clay content in the upper part of the subsoil is less 
than 60 percent. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for pasture. A 
few small areas are cultivated, and the rest is woodland. 

Potential is fair for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and pasture plants. Such management practices as 
plowing on the contour, use of grassed waterways, strip- 
cropping, and parallel terracing help reduce erosion. The 
addition of crop residue helps prevent crusting and pack- 
ing and helps reduce erosion. Good management for 
pasture includes proper stocking, controlled grazing, and 
weed and brush control. 
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This soil has fair potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf 
pine, eastern redcedar, and southern red oak. Wetness, 
clayey texture, and soil reaction are the main limitations 
in woodland management and in harvesting the tree 
crop. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses because of very 
high shrink-swell potential and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ve and woodland 
suitability group 3c8. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. 
It is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related fail- 
ures in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive 
notes about the nature of the soils and about unique 
aspects of behavior of the soils. These notes include 
data on erosion, drought damage to specific crops, yield 
estimates, flooding, the functioning of septic tank dispos- 
al systems, and other factors affecting the productivity, 
potential, and limitations of the soils under various uses 
and management. In this way, field experience and 
measured data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland; as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for speci- 
fied land uses can be determined, soil limitations to 
these land uses can be identified, and costly failures in 
houses and other structures, caused by unfavorable soil 
properties, can be avoided. A site where soil properties 
are favorable can be selected, or practices that will over- 
come the soil limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productiv- 
ity of the survey area or other broad planning area and 
on the environment. Productivity and the environment 
are closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with 
the natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. 
Other information indicates the presence of bedrock, 
wetness, or very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in 
excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, 
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sidewalks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil, including some not commonly grown in the survey 
area, are discussed; the system of !and capability classi- 
fication used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the predicted yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultural potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion “Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms, should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 

Soil erosion is the major concern on about one-third of 
the cropland and pasture in Lowndes County. If slope is 
more than 2 percent, erosion is a hazard. Cahaba, Cale- 
donia, and Savannah soils, for example, have slopes of 
2 to 5 percent and are also wet. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the 
surface layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporat- 
ed into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is 
especially damaging on soils that have a clayey subsoil, 
such as Brooksville, Okolona, and Vaiden soils, and on 
soils that have a layer in or below the subsoil that limits 
the depth of the root zone. Such layers include a fragi- 
pan, as in Paden, Prentiss, and Savannah soils, or bed- 
rock, as in Binnsville, Demopolis, and Sumter soils. Ero- 
sion also reduces productivity on soils that tend to be 
droughty, such as Latonia soils. Second, soil erosion on 
farmland results in sedimentation of streams. Control of 
erosion minimizes the pollution of streams by sediment 
and improves the quality of water for municipal use, for 
recreation, and for fish and wildlife. 

In many sloping fields, tilling or preparing a good 
seedbed is difficult on clayey or hardpan spots because 
the original friable surface soil has been eroded away. 
Such spots are common in areas of moderately eroded 
Kipling and Savannah soils. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps plant cover on the soil for extended 
periods can hold soil erosion losses to amounts that will 
not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. On live- 
stock farms, which require pasture and hay, the legume 
and grass forage crops in the cropping system reduce 
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erosion on sloping land, provide nitrogen, and improve 
tilth for the following crop. 

Slopes are so short and irregular that contour tillage or 
terracing is not practical in most areas of the sloping 
Cahaba, Caledonia, Kipling, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. 
On these soils, a cropping system that provides substan- 
tial plant cover is required to control erosion unless mini- 
mum tillage is practiced. Minimizing tillage and leaving 
crop residue on the surface help increase infiltration and 
reduce the hazards of runoff and erosion. These prac- 
tices can be adapted to most soils in the survey area, 
but they are more difficult to use successfully on the 
eroded soils and on the soils that have a clayey surface 
layer, such as Kipling, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. No-till 
farming for corn is common on an increasing acreage. 
This practice is effective in reducing erosion on sloping 
land and can be adapted to most soils in the survey 
area. It is more difficult to practice successfully, however, 
on the soils that have a clayey surface layer. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope 
and reduce runoff and erosion. They are not practical on 
deep, well drained soils that have regular slopes. Cale- 
donia soils and in places Ruston soils are suitable for 
terraces. The other soils are less suitable for terraces 
and diversions because of irregular slopes, excessive 
wetness in the terrace channels, a clayey subsoil which 
would be exposed in terrace channels, or bedrock at a 
depth of less than 40 inches. 

information for the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil is contained in the Technical Guide, 
available in local offices of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

Using soils for cultivated crops reduces organic matter 
content, removes plant nutrients, increases compaction 
of the soil and crusting of the surface layer, and in- 
creases erosion. Cropping management systems are 
therefore needed to maintain an acceptable level of or- 
ganic matter content, maintain or increase soil fertility, 
and control erosion. 

Consideration should be given to use of cropping man- 
agement systems that include the use of crop rotation, 
return of crop residue to the land, and the use of fertiliz- 
ers and agricultural lime as needed. Such management 
systems should also include the use of such erosion 
control measures as contouring, establishing vegetated 
waterways, maintaining strips of vegetation around the 
edges of fields, terracing or contour stripcropping, and 
keeping tillage to a minimum. The use of erosion control 
measures is determined by the severity of the erosion 
problem depending on soil type and length and gradient 
of slope. 

Crop residue should be shredded after harvest and left 
on the soil surface until time to prepare the land for the 
next crop. Where land is subject to flooding, the residue 
should be left standing. The need for fertilizer varies with 
different soils and crops. Soil tests are very helpful in 
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determining the correct amount and kind of fertilizer to 
use. 

Additional information on crop production and man- 
agement is available from the Mississippi Extension 
Service and the State experiment stations. On such soils 
as Guyton and Steens, surface and internal drainage is a 
concern. Drainage mains and laterals with field ditches 
are needed. Diversions are needed in places to protect 
bottom lands from receiving excess water from adjacent 
higher areas. 

On such gently sloping soils as Savannah silt loam, 2 


to 5 percent slopes, contour cultivation with terraces or ~ 


stripcropping and proper use of crop residue may be 
needed to control soil erosion. On steeper soils where 
erosion is severe—for example, Smithdale fine sandy 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes,—the use of minimum til 
lage or no tillage together with proper use of residue is 
needed if the land is to remain in row crops. Very steep, 
severely eroded land should be used as pasture or 
woodland. 

Soils used for pasture should be established to a com- 
bination of adapted perennial grasses and legumes for 
production of high quality forage. There are a number of 
perennial grasses suited to different soils, for, example, 
common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, coastal bermuda- 
grass, dallisgrass, and tall fescue. Well suited legumes 
are white clover, crimson clover, black medic, wild winter 
peas, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 

Certain grasses and legumes are better suited to 
some Soils than to others. Contact the office of the local 
Soil Conservation District for detailed information about 
pasture plants best suited to the soils on your farm. 

The production of quality forage involves more than 
planting the correct plants. All forage plants, like other 
crops, require certain management practices for best 
results. Regular application of needed fertilizer and lime 
are profitable and needed for quality forage production. 

The amount and kind of fertilizer should be determined 
by soil test. Grazing should be regulated by stocking at a 
rate that will maintain a 3- to 5-inch topgrowth during the 
growing season. Rotation grazing provides a rest period 
of 3 to 5 weeks to allow the plants to make sufficient 
topgrowth to develop and maintain a better root system. 
This helps to maintain a good, dense sod on the tand. 

The forage production system should provide forage 
the year round, or as long as possible. This can be done 
by use of winter perennial grass such as tall fescue and 
also by use of winter legumes in the summer pasture. In 
addition, annual plants such as small grain or ryegrass 
can be planted as temporary pasture or seeded in the 
perennial grass sod. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
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of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not 
suited to or not commonly grown on the soil or that a 
given crop is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 
levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residues, 
barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting 
crops with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of 
all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for inter- 
pretations designed to show suitability and limitations of 
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groups of soils for forest trees or for engineering pur- 
poses. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
the levels class and subclass were used in this soil 
survey. These levels are defined in the following para- 
graphs. A survey area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through Vill. The numerais 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows (8): 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, !le. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and ¢, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
rangeland, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 7. All soils in the survey area 
except those named at a level higher than the series are 
included. Some of the soils that are well suited to crops 
and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, 
soils in capability classes | and Il. Data in this table can 
be used to determine the farming potential of such soils. 
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The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” 


Woodland management and productivity 


Table 8 contains information useful to woodland 
owners or forest managers planning use of soils for 
wood crops. Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for 
wood crops are listed, and the ordination (woodland suit- 
ability) symbol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the 
same ordination symbol require the same general kinds 
of woodland management and have about the same 
potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indi- 
cates the potential productivity of the soils for important 
trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; ¢, toxic 
substances in the soil; ¢, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priority 
in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the follow- 
ing order: x, w, t, d, c, S, f, and r. 

The third element in the symbol, a numeral, indicates 
the kind of trees for which the soils in the group are best 
suited and also indicates the severity of the hazard or 
limitation. The numerals 1, 2, and 3 indicate slight, mod- 
erate, and severe limitations, respectively, and suitability 
for needleleaf trees. The numerals 4, 5, and 6 indicate 
slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respectively, and 
suitability for broadleaf trees. The numerals 7, 8, and 9 
indicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respec- 
tively, and suitability for both needleleaf and broadleaf 
trees. 

In table 8 the soils are also rated for a number of 
factors to be considered in management. Slight, moder- 
ate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of major 
soil limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is sight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures 
are needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation retlect the characteris- 
tics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management 
or harvesting. A rating of sight indicates that use of 
equipment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment 
or time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal 
limitation or a need for some modification in manage- 
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ment or equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limita- 
tion, a need for special equipment or management, or a 
hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. Seed- 
lings from good planting stock that are properly planted 
during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 
percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade or grow 
if openings are made in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings 
by impeding or preventing their growth. A rating of slight 
indicates little or no competition from other plants; mod- 
erate indicates that plant competition is expected to 
hinder the development of a fully stocked stand of desir- 
able trees; severe means that plant competition is ex- 
pected to prevent the establishment of a desirable stand 
unless the site is intensively prepared, weeded, or other- 
wise managed for the control of undesirable plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomin- 
ant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Common trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or 
improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Use of the soils as woodland 


Joseph V. Zary, forester, Soil Conservation Service, prepared this 
section. 

This section contains information about the relation- 
ship between trees and their environment, particularly 
between trees and the soils on which they grow. It also 
includes information about the kind, amount, and condi- 
tion of woodland resources in Lowndes County. 

Although production of high-quality sawtimber may be 
the ultimate management objective of the woodland 
owner, other products, for example posts, pulpwood, 
poles, veneer bolts, and fuelwood are usually removed in 
interim thinnings and other cutting operations. Such 
products not only provide the owner with periodic 
income, but the cutting practices reduce crowding, stimu- 
late growth of the remaining trees, and improve the spe- 
cies composition and overall quality of the remaining 
stands. Such practices, planned and carried out carefully 
and regularly, assure the owner of continuous tree crops. 
This principle of growing continuous crops of trees with- 
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out impairing the productive capacity of the land is 
known as “sustained yield.” 

The continuous production of tree crops does not pre- 
clude other forest-related uses. Under the “multiple use” 
concept, carefully managed woodlands can produce 
forage for domestic livestock and food and cover for 
wildlife; afford opportunities for outdoor recreation; and 
provide goods for the public. 


Trees and their environment 


The total environment of the tree is a complex integra- 
tion of numerous interrelated physical and biological fac- 
tors (9). Physical factors include those of climate, such 
as various measures of radiation, of precipitation, and of 
movement and composition of the air. They also include 
such factors as texture, structure, and depth; moisture 
capacity and drainage; nutrient content; and topographic 
position of the soil. Biological factors are the plant asso- 
ciates; the larger animals that use the forest as a source 
of food and shelter; the many small animals, insects, and 
insectlike animals; the fungi to which the trees are hosts, 
especially the beneficial mycorrhizal fungi which assist 
the trees in uptake of nutrients (77); and the myriad of 
other micro-organisms in the soil, the functions of many 
of which are beneficial to the tree. 


Tree and soil relationships 


Possibly the most important environmental factor influ- 
encing tree growth and woodland species composition is 
soil. In addition to being the medium in which the tree is 
anchored and a reservoir for moisture for a tree, soil 
provides all of the essential elements required in growth 
except those derived from the atmosphere—carbon from 
carbon dioxide and oxygen and radiant energy from the 
sun. The many characteristics of soil, such as chemical 
composition, texture, structure, depth, and position, 
affect the growth of a tree to the extent to which they 
affect the supply of moisture and nutrients. 

A number of studies have shown strong correlations 
between productivity of site, or growth of trees, and 
various soil characteristics, such as depth and position 
on the slope. The relationships are often indirect. The 
ability of a soil to supply water and nutrients to trees is 
strongly related to its texture, structure, and depth. 
Sands contain only a small amount of plant nutrients and 
are low in available water capacity. Many fine textured 
soils, the clays, are high in plant nutrients and have high 
available water capacity. Aeration is impeded in clays, 
however, particularly under wet conditions; metabolic 
processes requiring oxygen in the roots are therefore 
inhibited. The position on the slope strongly influences 
species composition as well as growth. Moisture-loving 
species such as sweetgum and yellow-poplar thrive on 
moderately moist, well drained, loose textured soils on 
the lower to middle parts of slopes, in coves, and in 
areas adjoining streams, whereas less demanding spe- 
cies such as oak, hickory, and pines grow well on the 
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middle parts of slopes and moderately well on the upper 
parts of slopes and on ridges. Silvicultural practices that 
help to prevent the destruction of organic matter and the 
compaction of soil are important in maintaining suitable 
conditions of soil moisture and aeration. Such practices 
as sanitation and salvage cuttings to remove trees killed 
or injured by fire, insects, and fungi; improvement cut- 
tings to improve species composition and stand condi- 
tion; and thinnings to reduce competition, increase 
growth rate, improve composition, and foster quality, all 
result in long-term increases in total yield and income 
and exert beneficial influences on woodland soils and 
the environment. 


Woodland resources 


About 130,000 acres, or 40 percent of the total land 
area of Lowndes County, is classified as commercial 
forest land (72). Commercial forest land is defined as 
land that is producing or is capable of producing crops of 
industrial wood and that has not been withdrawn from 
timber utilization. Most of the commercial forest land in 
Lowndes County is privately owned (73). 

According to the 1967 Conservation Needs Inventory 
for Mississippi, only about one-fifth of the commercial 
forest land was considered to have ‘adequate treat- 
ment.” The rest needed further conservation treatment. 
The woodland throughout the county is generally receiv- 
ing low to medium levels of management and is produc- 
ing far less than its potential. Establishment of needed 
practices could nearly double yields, increase the 
owner’s income, and enhance environmental values. 

The commercial forest land can be subdivided into 
forest types, which are stands of trees of similar charac- 
ter, composed of the same species, and growing under 
the same ecological and biological conditions. These 
forest types are named for the species which are pres- 
ent in the greatest abundance and frequency (7). 

On this basis, the oak-gum-cypress forest type, com- 
posed mainly of tupelo, blackgum, sweetgum, various 
oaks, and baldcypress, is most important. It occupies 
about 60,000 acres on the flood plains of the Tombigbee 
and Buttahatchee Rivers and Luxapalila, Cooper, Tibbee, 
Yellow, Magowah, and Cedar Creeks. Common asso- 
ciates include red and silver maples, ash, willow, cotton- 
wood, elm, hackberry, and a few loblolly pines (77). This 
forest type is commonly referred to as bottom land hard- 
wood. The land is subject to periodic flooding. Swamps, 
bayous, and oxbow lakes are typical water features. 
Areas occupied by this forest type may have certain 
unique and botanical values. Consideration should be 
given to preserving such areas as relicts of swamp and 
bottom land hardwoods. Many such areas have already 
been destroyed, and the adjoining lands have been 
cleared for use as cropland. Much of the remaining land 
presently occupied by bottom land hardwoods is includ- 
ed in the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterways Project. This 
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land will be cleared to accomodate the channels, locks, 
and impoundments planned for this project. 

The oak-pine forest type is second in importance, oc- 
cupying about 35,000 acres. It occurs on uplands in the 
eastern third of the county. It is between the Buttahat- 
chee River and Luxapalila Creek and between the Tom- 
bigbee River and the eastern boundary of the county. 
This forest type is made up of upland hardwoods, includ- 
ing several species of oak and hickory in mixtures with 
almost equal numbers of loblolly and shortleaf pines. 
Common associates include blackgum, sweetgum, and 
yellow-poplar. 

The oak-hickory forest type is third in importance. It 
occupies about 25,000 acres mainly in the southwestern 
quarter of the county but is also in small areas in the 
north-central and east-central parts of the county. This 
forest type is made up of upland oak and hickory. 
Common associates include yellow-poplar, red maple, 
elm, and a few black walnuts. There are also a few 
loblolly and shortleaf pines, singly or in small groups. 

The loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type is fourth in im- 
portance. This forest type is composed of loblolly pine or 
shortleaf pine, singly or in combination (fig. 8). It occu- 
pies about 10,000 acres and is intermixed with the oak- 
pine and oak-hickory forest types. Common associates 
include various species of oak and hickory, blackgum, 
and sweetgum. About 4,220 acres of pine plantations, 
mainly loblolly pine, were established in Lowndes County 
between 1957 and 1977. These plantations are on lands 
owned by forest industries, farmers, and other private 
owners. The acreage of such plantations is included in 
the loblolly-shortleaf pine forest type, but these planta- 
tions are classified as “pure loblolly pine.” 

For the most part, the four forest types in Lowndes 
County are in well-defined bodies and can be described 
in terms of geographic location, elevation, and physical 
or topographic features. In some cases, however, the 
types are so intermingled that it is difficult to delineate 
them clearly. For instance, the oak-pine forest type and 
the oak-hickory forest type are intermingled in places 
with the oak-gum-cypress forest type along their bound- 
aries. The change from one forest type to another may 
be very gradual and subtle. 

The trees in Lowndes County are harvested for saw- 
timber (74, 16) and pulpwood (5) and for use in other 
wood-using industries in and near Lowndes County. In 
addition, the commercial forest land of Lowndes County 
provides food and shelter for wildlife and offers the op- 
portunity for sport and recreation to many users. This 
forest land also provides watershed protection, helps to 
arrest soil erosion and reduce sedimentation, enhances 
the quality and value of water resources, and furnishes a 
limited amount of native forage for livestock. The social, 
economic, and environmental benefits now accruing to 
Lowndes County and its residents could be greatly en- 
hanced through intensified management of the county’s 
forest resources. 
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Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the ‘Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness of 
bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay min- 
erals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and the 
kind of absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 
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Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be weil understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the scale 
of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas of 
soils that differ from the dominant soil may be included 
in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the need 
for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by person- 
nel having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 10, for 
sanitary facilities; and table 12, for water management. 
Table 11 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a 
source of construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional! interpretations 
and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A siight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A mod- 
erate limitation indicates that soil properties and site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limi- 
tations can be overcome or minimized by specia! plan- 
ning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one or 
more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in con- 
struction effort, special design, or intensive maintenance 
is required. For some soils rated severe, such costly 
measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or 
large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by 
slope of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings 
do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet 
unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
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extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings reterred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
place density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and 
depth to a seasonal! high water table were also consid- 
ered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high water 
table indicate potential difficulty in providing adequate 
drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to 
bedrock, slope, and large stones in or on the soil are 
also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the 
ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
or soil material stabilized with lime or cement; and a 
flexible or rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capac- 
ity used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and 
content of large stones affect stability and ease of exca- 
vation. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils that are suitable 
for the establishment and maintenance of turf for lawns 
and ornamental trees and shrubs for landscaping. The 
best soils are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, 
and absorb water readily and hold sufficient moisture for 
plant growth. The surface layer should be free of stones. 
If shaping is required, the soils should be thick enough 
over bedrock or hardpan to allow for necessary grading. 
In rating the soils, the availability of water for sprinkling is 
assumed. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
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be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as sight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean 
about the same as the terms slight, moderate, and 
severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral seep- 
age and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and 
soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are installed 
on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured bed- 
rock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these soils 
the absorption field does not adequately filter the efflu- 
ent, and ground water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoon areas are shallow ponds constructed 
to hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the 
solid and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor 
and cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil mate- 
rial. Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold 
sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious 
soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not 
suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard where the sea- 
sonal high water table is above the level of the lagoon 
floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally high, 
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seepage of ground water into the lagoon can seriously 
reduce the lagoon’s capacity for liquid waste. Slope, 
depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding also 
affect the suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the 
cost of construction. Shear strength and permeability of 
compacted soil material affect the performance of em- 
bankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. if the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to wind erosion. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soiis has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadifill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 11 by 
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ratings of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and 
organic-matter content of each soil horizon are important 
factors in rating soils for use as construction materials. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 15 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 11 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 15. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 
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The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are low in content of gravel, and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can limit 
or prevent plant growth. They are naturally fertile or 
respond well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that exca- 
vation is difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, 
installing, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, mod- 
erate, and severe. S/ight means that the soil properties 
and site features are generally favorable for the specified 
use and that any limitation is minor and easily overcome. 
Moderate means that some soil properties or site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use but can be 
overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or over- 
come that major soil reclamation, special design, or in- 
tensive maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
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favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-ted excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water aquifer. 
Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface runoff and 
embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or more 
above the original surface. Ratings in table 12 are for 
ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into 
the soil or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect 
suitability of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steep- 
ness of slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfa- 
vorable material; large stones; permeability, ease of es- 
tablishing vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses (fig. 9). The ratings are based on such 
restrictive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and 
texture of the surface layer. Not considered in these 
ratings, but important in evaluating a site, are location 
and accessibility of the area, size and shape of the area 
and its scenic quality, the ability of the soil to support 
vegetation, access to water, potential water impound- 
ment sites available, and either access to public sewer- 
lines or capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank efflu- 
ent. Soils subject to flooding are limited, in varying 
degree, for recreation use by the duration and intensity 
of flooding and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite 
assessment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency 
of flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
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the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings with- 
out basements and for local roads and streets, given in 
table 9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but re- 
mains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. !f shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They should have moderate slopes 
and have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be re- 
quired. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They should 
have a surface that is free of stones and boulders and 
have moderate slopes. Suitability of the soil for traps, 
tees, or greens was not considered in rating the soils. 
Irrigation is an assumed management practice. 
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Wildlife habitat 


Of all the factors that affect wildlife populations, the 
way man uses the land is the most important. No matter 
how well suited a soil is for producing wildlife habitat, if 
the present land use eliminates the plant associations 
which that soil is capable of producing for wildlife habitat, 
the animals will not live there. For this reason, the kinds 
and numbers of wild animals in Lowndes County have 
varied since the area was settled. 

Before Lowndes County was settled, the area was 
mostly forest; upland hardwoods dominated the hills, and 
bottom land hardwood forests dominated the flood 
plains. Animals adapted to forests were abundant. These 
animals included squirrels, deer, turkeys, bobcats, 
wolves, eagles, and many kinds of birds, including the 
now-extinct passenger pigeon. The streams probably ran 
clear except after heavy rains and supported a wide 
variety of adapted fish. 

As the area was settled, logging and land clearing for 
farming altered animal populations. Animals adapted to 
woodland were pushed back as clearing occurred, but 
species adapted to open and semi-open land flourished. 
Clearing fields, logging, burning, and other soil distur- 
bances created vegetative patterns perfect for bobwhite 
quail, rabbits, doves, many types of ground- and brush- 
inhabiting birds, rodents, and reptiles. Land clearing, par- 
ticularly in steeper areas, resulted in erosion that filled 
many of the streams with silt and sand and affected the 
kind and number of fish the streams were able to support. 

The farming methods of the early settlers were re- 
sponsible for some of the highest populations of bob- 
white quail and cottontail rabbit anywhere in the country. 
As more land was cleared, however, the numbers of 
forest animals further declined. Wolves, panthers, and 
bears were eliminated from the area. Deer and turkeys 
almost disappeared. Agricultural and industrial demands 
and methods continued to change. After World War Il, 
reforestation and wildlife management efforts began. 
With restocking and management, deer and turkeys have 
been restored to the county. More intensive farming 
methods have caused some decline in the numbers of 
farm and openiand wild animals. Kinds and numbers of 
wild animals will continue to change as man’s demands 
on the land change. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
affect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

lf the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 
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In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of man- 
agement needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils 
having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples are corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, barley, 
millet, buckwheat, cowpeas, soybeans, and sunflowers. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife 
food and cover. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grasses and legumes are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples are fescue, bluegrass, lovegrass, 
switchgrass, bromegrass, timothy, orchardgrass, clover, 
alfalfa, trefoil, and crownvetch. 

Wild herbaceous planis are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples are bluestem, indiangrass, goldenrod, beggar- 
weed, pokeweed, partridgepea, and fescue. 
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Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of native plants 
are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, hawthorn, dogwood, 
persimmon, sassafras, sumac, hickory, hazelnut, black 
walnut, blackberry, grape, blackhaw, viburnum, blueberry, 
bayberry, and briers. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs 
that are commercially available and suitable for planting 
on soils rated good are Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and 
crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples are pine, yew, cedar, and 
juniper. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, or foliage used by wildlife or that 
provide cover and shade for some species of wildlife. 
Major soil properties that affect the growth of shrubs are 
depth of the root zone, available water capacity, salinity, 
and moisture. Examples are deciduous holly and huckle- 
berry. 

Wetland planis are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples are smartweed, wild millet, 
rushes, sedges, reeds, wildrice, and catiail. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability 
of a dependable water supply is important if water areas 
are to be developed. Examples are muskrat marshes, 
waterfowl feeding areas, wildlife watering developments, 
beaver ponds, and other wildlife ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, mead- 
ows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Examples of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, meadowlark, field sparrow, killdeer, 
cottontail rabbit, red fox, and woodchuck. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
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legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Examples of wild- 
life attracted to this habitat are wild turkey, woodcock, 
thrushes, vireos, woodpeckers, tree squirrels, gray fox, 
raccoon, and deer. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Examples of wildlife attracted to this habitat are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, kingfishers, muskrat, mink, 
and beaver. 

Rangeland habitat consists of areas of wild herba- 
ceous plants and shrubs. Lowndes County does not sup- 
port habitat suitable for rangeland wildlife. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine ail major properties of key soils, especially 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soit series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 15 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
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Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” 

Texture is described in table 15 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
for example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway and Transporta- 
tion Officials (AASHTO) (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extreme, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-i-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. 
These numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade ma- 
terial to 20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested in the survey area, with 
group index numbers in parentheses, is given in table 20. 
The estimated classification, without group index num- 
bers, is given in table 15. Also in table 15 the percent- 
age, by weight, of rock fragments more than 3 inches in 
diameter is estimated for each major horizon. These 
estimates are determined mainly by observing volume 
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percentage in the field and then converting that, by for- 
mula, to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators 
in making general predictions of soil behavior. Ranges in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made 
during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 16 shows estimated values for several soil char- 
acteristics and features that affect behavior of soils in 
engineering uses. These estimates are given for each 
major horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical 
pedon of each soil. The estimates are based on field 
observations and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay is a mineral soil particle that is less than 0.002 
millimeters in diameter. In table 16 the estimated clay 
content of each major soil horizon is given as a percent, 
by weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millime- 
ters in diameter. The amount and kind of clay greatly 
affect the fertility and physical condition of the soil. They 
determine the ability of the soil to absorb cations and to 
retain moisture. They influence the soil’s shrink-swell po- 
tential, permeability, and plasticity; the ease of soil dis- 
persion; and other soil properties. The amount and kind 
of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earth-moving oper- 
ations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (oven dry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at the 
field moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 
1/3 bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after 
drying the soil at 105 degrees C. In table 16 the estimat- 
ed moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is ex- 
pressed in grams per cubic centimeter for soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, availa- 
ble water capacity, total pore space, and other soil prop- 
erties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the pore 
space available for water and root penetration. Moist 
bulk density is influenced by the texture, kind of clay, 
content of organic matter, and structure of the soil. 
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Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soil is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. 
The range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, the values have been veri- 
fied by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in 
selecting the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to 
be grown; in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ- 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 
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Organic maiter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. In table 16 the 
estimated content of organic matter of the plow layer is 
expressed as a percent, by weight, of the soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. The content of 
organic matter of a soil can be maintained or increased 
by returning crop residue to the soil. Organic matter 
affects the available water capacity, infiltration rate, and 
tilth of the soil. It is a source of nitrogen and other 
nutrients for crops. 


Soil and water features 


Table 17 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els. These soils have a high rate of water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration 
of flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil 
profile of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by flood- 
water; irregular decrease in organic-matter content with 
increasing depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons 
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that form in soils of the area that are not subject to 
flooding. The ratings are also based on local information 
about floodwater levels in the area and the extent of 
flooding; and on information that relates the position of 
each soil on the landscape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicat- 
ed. 

information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such 
information is also needed to decide whether or not 
construction of basements is feasible and to determine 
how septic tank absorption fields and other underground 
instailations will function. Also, a seasonal high water 
table affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For 
many soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based 
on measurements made in many soil borings and on 
other observations during the mapping of the soils. The 
kind of bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of 
excavation is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be ex- 
cavated with a single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200- 
horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock generally requires 
blasting. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
one soil horizon. 
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Chemical analyses of selected soils 


D.E. Pettry, agronomist, Department of Agronomy, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Experiment Station, Mississippi State University, 
Mississippi State, Mississippi prepared this section. 


Soil chemical properties in combination with other soil 
features, such as permeability, structure, texture, and 
consistence, influence the {imitations and potentials of 
any soil. Chemical properties are not evident in visual 
observations of a soil; laboratory analyses are necessary 
to define the characteristics. The amount and type of 
clay minerais present and the organic matter content 
largely regulate the chemical nature of soils. These sub- 
stances have the capacity to attract and hold cations. 
Exchangeable cations are elements that have a positive 
charge and that are bonded to clay minerals and organic 
matter that have a negative charge. Laboratory data for 
representative soils are presented in table 18. These 
data are useful in classifying the soils properly and man- 
aging them effectively. 

The analyses were made in the Soil Genesis and Mor- 
phology Laboratory of the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Forestry Experiment Station. Standard methods were 
used to analyze the soils (70). Representative soil sam- 
ples were collected from pits at different locations in 
Lowndes County. Samples were prepared by airdrying, 
careful crushing, and screening through a standard 20- 
mesh sieve. 

Soil reaction (pH) was determined with a Coleman pH 
meter using a glass electrode and a 1:1 ratio of soil and 
water. 

Exchangeable bases were extracted with neutral- 
normal ammonium acetate. Calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, and sodium were determined with a Perkins-Elmer 
atomic absorption instrument using strontium chloride to 
suppress interference. Extractable acidity (hydrogen alu- 
minum) was extracted with a barium chloride triethanola- 
mine solution buffered to pH 8.2 and determined via 
back titration with standard hydrochloric acid. 

Percentage base saturation is the percentage that ex- 
tractable bases comprise of the cation-exchange capac- 
ity, by the summation of the cations. 

Soil chemical data are expressed as milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of dry soil. It is useful to convert millie- 
quivalents per 100 grams of the various cations to the 
common units of pounds per acre for the plow layer. The 
piow layer, or topsoil, of an acre of an average soil to a 
depth of 6.67 inches weighs about 2 million pounds. The 
conversions for the cations listed in table 18 are as 
follows: 


Calcium meq/100 grams x 400 = pounds per acre. 
Magnesium meq/100 grams x 240 = pounds per acre. 
Potassium meq/100 grams x 780 = pounds per acre. 
Sodium meq/100 grams x 460 = pounds per acre. 

Hydrogen meq/100 grams x 20 = pounds per acre. 
Aluminum meq/100 grams x 180 = pounds per acre. 
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The exchangeable cations can be removed or ex- 
changed through leaching or plant uptake. It is through 
this mechanism of cation exchange that soil acidity can 
be corrected by liming. It is useful to note that 1 millie- 
quivalent per 100 grams of extractable acidity (hydrogen 
aluminum) requires 1,000 pounds of calcium carbonate 
lime per acre to neutralize it. 

The Tombigbee River separates the basic soils that 
formed in calcareous chalk materials from the more acid 
soils that formed in unconsolidated, siliceous materials. 
Generally, soils west of the river are in the Black Prairie 
belt. They tend to be less acid and contain higher levels 
of calcium than soils in the eastern part of the county. 
The soils of the Black Prairie belt have higher cation- 
exchange capacities because they have a higher content 
of montmorillonitic clay. Cation-exchange capacities of 
Sumter soils and the associated Okolona and Brooksville 
soils range from 20 to 50 milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil. Small nodules and fragments of free calcium 
carbonate may be present when soil pH exceeds 7.2. 

Calcium is the principal basic exchangeable cation in 
the soils of the Black Prairie belt, and it tends to in- 
crease with depth. Magnesium content in the soils of the 
Black Prairie beit is relatively low, and crop response to 
addition of magnesium is common. The low fevels of 
magnesium in these soils is related to the low content of 
magnesium minerals in the chalk parent materials and to 
intensive weathering. Levels of exchangeable sodium 
and potassium are low in these soils. These levels 
seldom exceed 0.5 milliequivalent per 100 grams of soil 
in the plant root zone. 

The level soils of the flood plains and terraces along 
the Tombigbee River and Luxapalila Creek and their tri- 
butaries reflect the nature of their alluvial parent materi- 
als. The Jena and Mantachie soils adjacent to the Luxa- 
palila River are acid and siliceous, much as the upland 
soils of the drainage basin. The moderately alkaline 
Leeper and Catalpa soils along Catalpa, Gilmer, and 
Magowah Creeks in the southwestern part of the county 
are associated with the alkaline, clayey alluvium of the 
Black Prairie belt. 

The chemical properties of soils east of the Tombig- 
bee River are variable because of differences in parent 
materials, textures, and mineralogy. The deep, well 
drained Caledonia soils northeast of Columbus in the 
vicinity of Caledonia have base saturation levels of more 
than 35 percent, whereas adjacent Paden and Savannah 
soils have much lower levels of exchangeable bases. 

Depressional areas of Rosella and Guyton soils on the 
upland terraces east of the Tombigbee River contain 
relatively high levels of exchangeable sodium. Sodium 
content increases with depth and approaches levels 
deep in the subsoil that could be detrimental to plant 
growth. The higher sodium content in these soils also 
tends to increase the hazard of corrosion to steel and 
concrete. 


Physical analyses of selected soils 


D.E. Pettry, agronomist, Department of Agronomy, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Forestry Experiment Station, Mississippi State University, 
Mississippi State, Mississippi prepared this section. 


The particle size analyses shown in table 19 were 
obtained using Day's hydrometer method (3). Forty 
grams of soil were dispersed in 0.5 percent Calgon solu- 
tion (sodium phosphate) by mixing 5 minutes in a milk 
shaker. The dispersed soil was transferred to a sedimen- 
tation cylinder, made to 1,000 milliliters, and equilibrated 
overnight in a water bath at 30 degrees C. The suspen- 
sion was then mixed and allowed to settle. Hydrometer 
readings were taken at predetermined times to deter- 
mine the clay content. The sand was separated on a 
325-mesh sieve, dried, and weighed. All results are ex- 
pressed on the basis of oven-dry weight at 110 degrees 
Cc 


The physica! properties of soils, such as water infiltra- 
tion and conduction, shrink-sweil potential, crusting, ease 
of tillage, consistence, and available water capacity, are 
closely related to soil texture (the percentage of sand, 
silt, and clay). 

The deep, sloping, loamy soils on the tops and sides 
of ridges in the northern part of Columbus and the east- 
ern part of the county have relatively high sand content. 
Examples are Smithdale and Pikeville soils. The coarse 
textured surface layers enhance rapid water infiltration 
and tend to be droughty. Pikeville soils have higher 
gravel content below a depth of 30 inches, and this 
affects available water capacity and physical properties. 
The associated Sweatman soils on the ridges in the 
northern part of Columbus have higher clay content and 
lower water infiltration capacity. 

The siliceous alluvium of the Tombigbee River and 
Luxapalila Creek and their tributaries give rise to sandy 
soils on the fevel flood plains and stream terraces. Jena, 
Nugent, and Latonia soils are deep and sandy and have 
rapid infiltration and low available water capacity. These 
soils tend to be quite droughty during prolonged dry 
spelis. 

Caledonia and Paden soils on the higher terraces near 
Caledonia have appreciable silt content in the surface 
layer. These soils, which have silty surface layers, have 
a tendency to pack, and a crust tends to form on the 
surface in intensively cultivated areas. This may hinder 
plant emergence. A crust also tends to form on the 
surface of the associated Savannah and Prentiss soils, 
which contain a hard, dense fragipan in the upper 40 
inches. 

The soils of the Blackland Prairie are generally more 
clayey than soils east of the Tombigbee River. Prairie 
soils such as Okolona and Brooksville have high content 
of montmorillonite clay. These clayey soils shrink and 
swell upon drying and wetting. They have high available 
water capacity, but they are very expansive and sticky. 
The plastic nature of these clayey soils requires special 
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management practices and larger types of cultivation 
equipment. 


Engineering test data 


Table 20 contains engineering test data for two 
pedons of the Vaiden series. These tests were made to 
help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes. The 
engineering classifications given are based on data ob- 
tained by mechanical analyses and by tests to determine 
liquid and plastic limits. The mechanical analyses were 
made by combined sieve and hydrometer methods. 

Moisture-density (compaction) data are important in 
earthwork. If a soil material is compacted at successively 
higher moisture content, assuming that the compactive 
effort remains constant, the density of the compacted 
material increases until the optimum moisture content is 
reached. After that, density decreases with increase in 
moisture content. The highest dry density obtained in the 
compactive test is termed “maximum dry density.” As a 
rule, maximum strength of earthwork is obtained if the 
soil is compacted to the maximum dry density. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil is increased 
from a dry state, the material changes from a semisolid 
to a plastic state. If the moisture content is further in- 
creased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material changes from the semisolid to the plas- 
tic state; the liquid limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil changes from the plastic to the liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is plastic. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other 
series. Then a pedon, a smail three-dimensional area of 
soil that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described 
in the section ‘Soil maps for detailed planning.” 
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Annemaine series 


The Annemaine series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in clayey and loamy material. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Annemaine soils are associated with Cahaba and Co- 
lumbus soils. Annemaine soils have a finer textured B 
horizon than Cahaba and Columbus soils. They also 
have gray mottles in the lower part of the B horizon, and 
Cahaba soils do not. They have a redder B horizon than 
Columbus soils. 

Typical pedon of Annemaine loam, in a 30-acre area 
of pasture about 2 miles west of Columbus, 1.5 miles 
west of Plymouth Church, 300 yards north of gravel road, 
120 feet north of corner of field, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 18, 
T. 18 S., R. 18 W. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B2it—5 to 19 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) clay; 
strong fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, plastic; few fine roots; few worm and root holes 
filled with Ap material; continuous clay films on ped 
faces; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—19 to 25 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/8), 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
clay loam; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; continuous clay films 
on ped faces; very strongly acid; clear wavy bound- 


ary. 

B23t—25 to 33 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; patchy clay films on 
ped faces; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B3—33 to 42 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few sand 
grains are bridged and coated; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

IIC—42 to 60 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
single grained: loose; very strongly acid. 


Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly 
acid throughout. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown or dark grayish brown. 

The B2i1t horizon is yellowish red, reddish brown, or 
red. Texture is clay or clay loam. 

The B22t and B23t horizons are dominantly in shades 
of brown or red and have grayish mottles, or they are 
mottled in shades of red, gray, and brown. Texture is 
clay or clay loam. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of 
the Bt horizon ranges from 36 to 60 percent. The B3 
horizon has colors similar to those of the B2t horizon. 
Texture is sandy clay loam or loam. 
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The C horizon is dominantly in shades of brown and 
yellow, or it is mottled in shades of brown and gray. 
Texture is loamy sand or sand; in some pedons, this 
horizon contains gravel. There are no to common brown 
and black concretions. 


Binnsville series 


The Binnsville series consists of well drained, alkaline 
soils that formed in thin beds of marly clay over calcare- 
ous chalk. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

Binnsville soils are associated with Demopolis, Oko- 
lona, Sumter, and Vaiden soils. Binnsville soils differ 
from Demopolis soils in that they have a darker surface 
layer. They differ from Okolona soils by lacking the thick, 
dark A horizon and the slickensides within a depth of 40 
inches. Binnsville soils have a darker surface layer and 
are much shallower to the firm chalk than Sumter soils. 
Vaiden soils have a thicker solum than Binnsville soils. 
They also have an acid B horizon and slickensides within 
a depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Binnsville silty clay loam, in an area 
of Demopolis-Binnsville complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded, about 1,800 feet south of railroad track at Arte- 
sia, 2,000 feet west of U.S. Highway 45, SE1/4NE1/4 
sec. 19, T. 18 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap-—-0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate fine granular structure; fri- 
able, plastic and sticky; common fine roots; few fine 
lime concretions; common worm casts; mildly alka- 
line; clear wavy boundary. 

A1i—7 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; many fine distinct spots of grayish 
brown; moderate fine granular structure; friable, 
plastic and sticky; few fine roots; common fine and 
medium chalk fragments; many fine lime concre- 
tions; common worm casts; mildly alkaline; calcare- 
ous; clear wavy boundary. 

Cr—11 to 40 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) chalk; 
common fine and medium distinct pale yellow (2.5Y 
7/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) spots and 
streaks; horizontal platy rock structure; can be dug 
with spade when moist; few fine roots and some soil 
stains between plates in upper part; moderately al- 
kaline; calcareous. 


Thickness of the soil over chalk ranges from 8 to 18 
inches. Hardness of the chalk is 1 to 3 on Mohs scale. 
The chalk can be dug with a spade when moist. Reac- 
tion ranges from mildly alkaline to moderately alkaline. 

The Ap and A1 horizons are very dark grayish brown 
or very dark gray. In some pedons they contain few to 
many fine and medium weathered chalk fragments. 

The Cr horizon is light gray to light brownish gray and 
has few to common fine to coarse streaks and splotches 
in shades of yellow and brown. Some pedons have a CG 
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horizon in which content of chalk fragments is 10 to 40 
percent; more than 50 percent of this horizon is soil. 


Brooksville series 


The Brooksville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey material over calcare- 
ous chalk. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Brooksville soils are associated with Okolona, Sumter, 
and Vaiden soils. Brooksville soils differ from Okolona 
soils by having distinct and prominent mottles within the 
upper 20 inches of the dark A horizon. In addition, Oko- 
lona soils are neutral to alkaline throughout. Brooksville 
soils have a thicker, darker A horizon than Sumter and 
Vaiden soils. In addition, Sumter soils lack intersecting 
slickensides in the upper 40 inches. Brooksville soils are 
also less acid than Vaiden soils. 

Typical pedon of Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, in a 100-acre area of pasture about 0.75 mile 
south of Artesia, 1.5 miles east of U.S. Highway 45, 200 
yards east of pipeline, and 30 feet south of gravel road, 
NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 28, T. 18 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate medium granular and subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; common 
fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
few worm casts; strongly acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

A11—8 to 17 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silty clay; few fine distinct dark reddish brown mot- 
tles; weak medium prismatic structure that parts to 
moderate fine and medium subangular and angular 
blocky; firm, very plastic and very sticky; common 
fine roots along ped faces; few fine brown and black 
concretions; few worm casts; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

A12—17 to 38 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay; common fine prominent dark reddish 
brown and common fine distinct dark brown mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure that parts to mod- 
erate fine and medium subangular and angular 
blocky; firm, very plastic and very sticky; few fine 
roots along ped faces; few fine brown and black 
concretions; few slickensides that do not intersect; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

AC—38 to 55 inches; mottled dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
4/2) and olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay; intersecting 
slickensides 2 to 4 inches in cross section that form 
wedge-shaped natural fragments; firm, very plastic 
and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and 
black concretions; few fine to coarse calcium car- 
bonate concretions; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—55 to 80 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) clay; 
common fine faint gray mottles; intersecting slicken- 
sides that form coarse wedge-shaped natural frag- 
ments; firm, very plastic and very sticky; few fine 
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roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
common fine to coarse calcium carbonate concre- 
tions; few pockets of olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay; 
mildly alkaline. 


Thickness of the soil over chalk ranges from 43 to 
more than 80 inches. Intersecting slickensides are at a 
depth of 20 to 38 inches. Reaction of the Ap, A11, and 
A12 horizons ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid, 
except where limed. Reaction of the AC and C horizons 
ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, very dark 
brown, dark grayish brown, or dark brown. Few to many 
distinct and prominent mottles of red, yellowish red, dark 
reddish brown, or dark brown are within 20 inches of the 
surface. Texture of the A horizon is silty clay or silty clay 
loam. 

The AC and C horizons are dark grayish brown, light 
olive brown, olive brown, olive, or olive gray, or they are 
mottled in shades of these colors. Texture is silty clay or 
clay. Few to many black and brown concretions are 
throughout the AC and C horizons, and few to many lime 
nodules are in the lower part. 


Cahaba series 


The Cahaba series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material on terraces. Slopes range from 
0 to 5 percent. 

Cahaba soils are associated with Latonia and Prentiss 
soils. Cahaba soils are redder and finer textured in the B 
horizon than Latonia soils. They are better drained than, 
and lack the fragipan characteristic of, Prentiss soils. 

Typical pedon of Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, in a 30-acre area of cropland about 1 
mile northwest of Columbus, 0.25 mile north of Plymouth 
Road, and 40 feet east of gravel road, NW1/4NW1/4 
sec. 17, T. 18 S., R. 18 W. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy 
loam; few fine and medium distinct spots of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2t—7 to 24 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; few worm and 
root holes filled with dark brown (10YR 4/3) Ap 
material; continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 40 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; common fine and medium distinct yel- 
lowish red (SYR 4/6) mottles; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—40 to 59 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; few small 
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and medium pebbles; some sand grains are bridged 
and coated; very strongly acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 

C2—59 to 80 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; 
single grained; loose; about 15 percent gravel by 
volume; very strongly acid. 


Thickness of the solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. 

The Ap horizon is dark brown, dark grayish brown, or 
dark yellowish brown. 

The Bt horizon is yellowish red, dark red, or red. Tex- 
ture is sandy clay loam or loam, and clay content in the 
upper 20 inches ranges from 18 to 32 percent. 

The C horizon is yellowish brown, strong brown, 
brownish yellow, or yellowish red. Texture is loamy sand, 
sandy loam, or sand. Gravel content in the C horizon 
ranges from 0 to 15 percent, by volume. 


Caledonia series 


The Caledonia series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in thick, loamy sediments on terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Caledonia soils are associated with Paden and Savan- 
nah soils. Caledonia soils are better drained and redder 
than, and lack the fragipan characteristic of, Paden and 
Savannah soils. 

Typical pedon of Caledonia silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, in a 30-acre area of cropland about 0.75 mile 
east of Caledonia, 40 feet north of blacktop road, NE1/ 
4NE1/4 sec. 15, T. 16 S., R. 17 W. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 13 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) silt loam; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; patchy clay films on ped 
faces; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—13 to 26 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) 
clay loam; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; 
continuous clay films on most ped faces; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—26 to 50 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
pebbles; patchy dark coats on some ped faces; con- 
tinuous clay films on most ped faces; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B24t—50 to 72 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine pores; patchy 
clay films on some ped faces; few coats and patch- 
es of fine sand on some ped faces; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 
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B25t—-72 to 86 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic; common fine pores; patchy 
clay films on some ped faces; few coats and patch- 
es of fine sand on some ped faces; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. Reaction ranges from neutral to strongly acid 
in the A and B21t horizons and from medium acid to 
very strongly acid in the lower part of the Bt horizon. 

The A horizon is dark brown, reddish brown, or dark 
yellowish brown. 

The Bt horizon is dark reddish brown, reddish brown, 
red, yellowish red, or dark red. Texture is silt loam, loam, 
clay loam, or sandy clay loam. Clay content in the upper 
20 inches of the Bt horizon is 20 to 35 percent. Content 
of sand coarser than very fine is more than 15 percent. 
There are no to common black coatings and concretions 
in the Bt horizon. 


Catalpa series 


The Catalpa series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in fine textured 
alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Catalpa soils are associated with Griffith, Leeper, and 
Tuscumbia soils. Catalpa soils differ from Griffith soils by 
having a dark A horizon less than 24 inches thick. Catal- 
pa soils differ from Leeper soils by having a dark A 
horizon more than 10 inches thick. Catalpa soils differ 
from Tuscumbia soils by lacking a dominantly gray sub- 
soil. 

Typical pedon of Catalpa silty clay, in an area of crop- 
land about 1.4 miles south of U.S. Highway 82, 1.75 
miles west of Motley School, 210 feet east of ditch, and 
350 feet south of gravel road, SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 31, T. 
19 N., A. 17 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate fine and medium granular struc- 
ture; friable, plastic and sticky; common fine roots; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A1—5 to 21 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate medium subangular blocky and 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21—21 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay; common fine and medium distinct olive 
brown (2.5Y 4/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky and blocky; firm, very plastic and very sticky; 
few fine roots; few fine brown and black concre- 
tions; shiny pressure faces on some peds; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22—35 to 60 inches; mottled dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) and olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay; weak coarse 
angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and very 


Sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; shiny pressure faces on peds; moderately 
alkaline. 


Solum thickness exceeds 60 inches. Reaction ranges 
from slightly acid to moderately alkaline throughout. 
Some pedons have calcareous horizons. There are no to 
common lime concretions and brown and black concre- 
tions. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark 
brown. Texture is silty clay or clay. There are over- 
washes of browner and coarser materials less than 10 
inches thick along stream channels. Thickness of the A 
horizon ranges to as much as 24 inches. 

The upper part of the B horizon is dark grayish brown 
and has grayish mottles, or it is mottled in shades of 
brown and gray. Texture is silty clay or clay. The lower 
part of the B horizon is mottled in shades of brown and 
gray. Texture is silty clay or clay. 


Columbus series 


The Columbus series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy material on terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Columbus soils are associated with Annemaine soils. 
They have a browner, more loamy 8 horizon than Anne- 
maine soils. 

Typical pedon of Columbus silt loam, in a field about 
2.5 miles northwest of Columbus, 150 feet north of log 
road, and 30 feet west of woods, SE1/4NW1/4 sec. 12, 
T. 18 S., AR. 19 W. 


Ap—0O to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 16 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic and slightly sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; con- 
tinuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—-16 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common fine and medium distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) and few fine prominent yellowish red 
mottles; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly plastic and slightly 
sticky; few fine roots; few fine pores; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine brown and black 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B23t—21 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; many fine and medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and common fine and medium 
Prominent red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular and angular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly plastic and slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
few fine pores; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
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few fine brown and black concretions; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—28 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; many fine and medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; coats 
of very fine sand on faces of some peds; few fine 
brown and black concretions; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—52 to 70 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; massive; friable; few 
fine roots; few fine black and brown concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

liC2—70 to 76 inches; mottled light gray (2.5Y 7/2), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) loamy sand; single grained; loose; 
very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 35 to 60 inches. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark brown, brown, or dark grayish 
brown. 

The B21t horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish 
brown, strong brown, or dark brown. Texture is clay 
loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. The B22t and B23t 
horizons are yellowish brown, dark yellowish brown, dark 
brown, or strong brown and have mottles in shades of 
brown, gray, or red, or they are mottled in shades of 
brown, gray, and red. Texture is clay loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is tight brownish gray or grayish brown 
and has mottles in shades of brown and red, or it is 
mottled in shades of gray, brown, and red. Texture is 
sandy clay loam, loam, or fine sandy loam. The upper 20 
inches of the B horizon has clay content of 18 to 33 
percent and silt content of more than 20 percent. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of brown or gray or 
is strong brown, yellowish brown, or dark brown and has 
brownish and grayish mottles. Texture is sandy loam, 
loamy sand, or sand. 


Demopolis series 


The Demopolis series consists of well drained, calcar- 
eous soils that formed in thin beds of marly clay over 
chalk. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

Demopolis soils are associated with Binnsville, Oko- 
lona, and Sumter soils. Demopolis soils have a lighter 
colored A horizon than Binnsville soils. They fack the 
thick, dark A horizon and the slickensides of Okolona 
soils. The A horizons in Demopolis and Sumter soils are 
similar in color, but Sumter soils have a solum more than 
20 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Demopolis silty clay loam, in an area 
of Demopolis-Binnsville complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
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eroded, about 0.5 mile south of railroad track at Artesia, 
100 feet east of U.S. Highway 45, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 
20, T. 18 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate fine granular structure; friable, 
plastic and sticky; common fine roots; few fine to 
coarse lime nodules and concretions; common 
worm casts; moderately alkaline; calcareous; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 12 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) weakly con- 
solidated platy fragments of chalk (75 to 90 percent) 
and dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty clay loam 
between plates and in cracks; few fine and medium 
distinct pale yellow motties; chalk has platy rock 
structure, and soil material has moderate fine granu- 
lar structure; soil is friable; few fine roots between 
plates in soil material; moderately alkaline; calcare- 
ous; clear smooth boundary. 

Cr—12 to 40 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) chalk; few 
fine and medium distinct yellow splotches and 
streaks; horizontal platy rock structure; can be dug 
with some difficulty with a spade when moist; mod- 
erately alkaline; calcareous. 


Thickness of soil over chalk ranges from 4 to 14 
inches. Hardness of the chalk is estimated to be 1 to 3 
on Mohs scale. The chalk can be dug with some difficul- 
ty with a spade and marked with fingernail when moist. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline 
throughout. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
or brown. Content of chalk fragments ranges from 0 to 
about 25 percent. 

Content of light gray and light brownish gray chalk 
fragments in the C horizon is about 55 to 95 percent, 
and content of dark grayish brown or dark brown silty 
clay loam or silty clay soil is 5 to 45 percent. 

The Cr horizon is light gray or light brownish gray. 
There are few to common, fine to coarse streaks and 
splotches in shades of yellow and brown. 


Griffith series 


The Griffith series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in clayey mate- 
rial. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Griffith soils are associated with Catalpa and Leeper 
soils. Griffith soils differ from Catalpa and Leeper soils by 
having a dark A horizon more than 24 inches thick. 
Griffith soils also have higher shrink-swell characteristics 
than Catalpa and Leeper soils. 

Typical pedon of Griffith silty clay, in an area of crop- 
land about 2.5 miles northeast of Artesia, about 500 
yards south of blacktop road, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 3, T. 18 
N., R. 16 E. 
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Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay; 
moderate fine and medium granular structure; firm, 
very plastic; many fine roots; common worm casts; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

A11—7 to 27 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) 
clay; moderate fine granular and angular blocky 
structure; firm, very plastic; common fine roots; few 
worm casts; shiny ped faces; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A12—27 to 41 inches; very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/ 
2) clay; common fine and medium distinct dark gray- 
ish brown (2.5Y 4/2) mottles; moderate fine granular 
and angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic; few 
fine roots; few fine calcium carbonate nodules; shiny 
ped faces; few intersecting slickensides; moderately 
alkaline; noncalcareous; gradual wavy boundary. 

AC—41 to 65 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; many 
fine and medium distinct olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) mot- 
tles; strong coarse blocky grooved intersecting natu- 
ral fragments; very firm, very plastic; few fine and 
medium calcium carbonate nodules; shiny ped 
faces; moderately alkaline; noncalcareous. 


Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 
There are no to many concretions of calcium carbonate. 
These concretions are more numerous in the AC horizon 
than in the A horizon. 

The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, very dark 
gray, or dark olive gray. Thickness ranges from 24 to 42 
inches. 

The AC horizon is dark gray, dark grayish brown, gray- 
ish brown, or olive gray. Texture is silty clay or clay. The 
weighted average clay content of the 10- to 40-inch 
control section ranges from 40 to 60 percent. Intersect- 
ing slickensides begin at a depth of 28 to 40 inches. 


Guyton series 


The Guyton series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in silty material on broad flats and in depres- 
sional areas of silty terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Guyton soils are associated with Pheba soils. Guyton 
soils differ from Pheba soils by having a dominantly gray 
subsoil and by lacking a fragipan. 

Typical pedon of Guyton silt loam, in a wooded area 
about 2 miles east of Caledonia, 46 feet south of curve 
in gravel road, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 14, T. 16 S., R. 17 W. 


Ai—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
few fine faint light brownish gray mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine to coarse 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21g—6 to 11 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint dark yellowish brown mottles; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; few fine and 
medium roots; common fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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A22g—11 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; few fine to coarse distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; weak thin platy and weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; common fine 
pores; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B&A—18 to 23 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common fine and coarse distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak fine and medium platy; firm; few 
fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; pockets and 
tongues of light brownish gray silt loam; tongues are 
0.25 inch to 1.5 inches wide and 3 to 8 inches apart 
through the horizon; fine pores; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B21tg—23 to 42 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
few fine to coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine and medium subangular 
and angular blocky; firm, plastic and sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; few 
fine pebbles; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay films on 
some ped faces; pockets and tongues of light 
brownish gray silt loam; tongues are 0.25 inch to 1.5 
inches wide and 3 to 8 inches apart through the 
horizon; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—42 to 58 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; 
common fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
firm, slightly plastic and slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; pockets and tongues of light 
brownish gray silt loam; tongues are 0.25 inch to 1.5 
inches wide and 3 to 8 inches apart through the 
horizon; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—58 to 75 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; few fine and medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm, slightly plastic and 
slightly sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and 
black concretions; few fine pebbles; patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few pockets and tongues of 
gray silt; few fine and medium bodies of gray silty 
clay loam; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to 80 inches. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
These soils lack a natric horizon, but content of ex- 
changeable sodium ranges from about 10 to 40 percent 
in the lower part of the solum. 

The A1 or Ap horizon is grayish brown or dark grayish 
brown. The A2g horizon is light brownish gray or light 
gray and has few to common brownish mottles. The 
lower boundary is clear and irregular, and tongues of A2 
material extend into the Bt horizon. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The B2tg horizon is gray, light brownish gray, or gray- 
ish brown and has few or common mottles in shades of 
brown. Texture is silt loam, silty clay loam, or sandy clay 
loam. Clay content in the upper 20 inches of the B 
horizon is 18 to 34 percent, and content of sand coarser 
than very fine is less than 15 percent. 


Jena series 


The Jena series consists of well drained soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in loamy material. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Jena soils are associated with Kinston, Mantachie, and 
Nugent soils. Jena soils are better drained than Kinston 
and Mantachie soils, and they lack grayish colors in the 
upper 24 inches of the solum. They are lighter textured 
than Mantachie soils in that clay content is less than 18 
percent in the 10- to 40-inch control section. Jena soils 
differ from Nugent soils by having a less sandy textured 
subsoil and by lacking bedding planes in the upper 2 
inches of the solum. : 

Typical pedon of Jena loam, in a wooded area about 4 
mile east of Mississippi Highway 12, 1.75 miles west of 
Alabama State line, 100 feet north of blacktop road, and 
100 feet west of small stream, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 2, T. 
17 S., R. 17 W. 


Ai—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22—10 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam with high sand content; weak fine subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; few fine and medium 
pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual smooth bound- 
ary. : 

B23—26 to 36 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; common fine and medium distinct light brown- 
ish gray (10YR 6/2) and few fine prominent reddish 
brown mottles; weak fine subangular blocky. struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; few fine and medium pebbles; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24—36 to 45 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam, 
common fine and medium distinct light brownish 
gray ({0YR 6/2) and reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; few fine and medium pebbles; very strongly 
acid. 

C—45 to 60 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; massive; friable; few fine 
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brown and black concretions; few fine and medium 
pebbles; very strongly acid. 


Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly 
acid throughout. 

The A horizon is dark brown, dark grayish brown, or 
brown. 

The B21 and B22 horizons are dark brown, dark yel- 
lowish brown, yellowish brown, or strong brown. The B23 
and B24 horizons are similar in color to the B21 and B22 
horizons but have grayish mottles below a depth of 24 
inches, or they are mottled in shades of brown and gray. 
Texture of the B horizon is silt loam, loam, fine sandy 
loam, or sandy loam restrictive to combinations of tex- 
tures that yield, in the 10- to 40-inch control section, 10 
to 18 percent (weighted average) clay and 20 to 40 
percent (weighted average) sand coarser than very fine. 


Kinston series 


The Kinston series consists of poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvium. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Kinston soils are associated with Jena, Mantachie, and 
Nugent soils. Kinston soils differ from Jena, Mantachie, 
and Nugent soils by having a dominantly gray subsoil. 
They also have a finer textured subsoil than Nugent 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Kinston loam, in a wooded area 
about 400 yards northwest of Rubens, 200 feet south of 
U.S. Highway 82 bypass, and 100 feet east of small 
road, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 17, T. 19 N., R. 18 W. 


A1i—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 3/4) mottles; weak fine granular struc- 
ture; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
common fine and medium brown and black concre- 
tions and stains; strongly acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

B2ig—7 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common fine and medium distinct dark yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 3/4) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
common fine and medium brown and black concre- 
tions and stains; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22g—18 to 36 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many fine and medium distinct brown (10YR 
5/3) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; common fine and 
medium brown and black concretions; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23g—36 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; common fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; 
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few fine brown and black concretions; very strongly 
acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to more than 60 
inches. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. There are no to common brown and black 
concretions. Gravel content is as much as 10 percent in 
the lower part of some pedons. There is an irregular 
decrease in organic matter content with depth. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or 
brown. 

The B2g horizon is light brownish gray or gray and has 
few to many mottles in shades of brown and yellow. 
Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. Clay 
content in the 10- to 40-inch control section averages 20 
to 35 percent, and content of sand coarser than very 
fine is more than 15 percent. 

The C horizon, where present, is mottled in shades of 
gray and brown. 


Kipling series 


The Kipling series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey material over calcare- 
ous chalk. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Kipling soils are associated with Sessum and Vaiden 
soils. Kipling soils differ from Sessum soils by lacking a 
dominantly gray subsoil. They differ from Vaiden soils by 
having clay content of less than 60 percent in the 10- to 
40-inch layer and by lacking intersecting slickensides 
above a depth of 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Kipling silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, in an area of pasture about 0.75 mile south of 
Clay County line, 0.25 mile west of U.S. Highway 45, and 
100 yards south of gravel road, southeast corner of 
NE1/4SW1/4 sec. 19, T. 19 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate fine granular structure; friable, 
plastic; common fine roots; few root and worm chan- 
nels; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 15 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), and light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
2) clay; moderate fine and medium subangular and 
angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and very 
sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; patchy clay films or pressure faces on 
most peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—15 to 33 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) clay; moderate fine and medium 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; clay films or pressure 
faces on most peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 
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B23t—33 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
common fine and medium distinct light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; moderate fine and medium 
angular and subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; few medium very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) spots; patchy clay films or pressure 
faces on peds; few slickensides that do not inter- 
sect; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—48 to 64 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; strong coarse blocky grooved 
intersecting natural fragments; firm, very plastic and 
very sticky; few fine roots; few fine and medium lime 
concretions; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—64 to 81 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty clay; 
strong coarse blocky grooved intersecting natural 
fragments; firm, very plastic and very sticky; few fine 
and medium lime concretions; common fine and 
medium dark enriched spots; mildly alkaline. 


Solum thickness ranges from 38 to 55 inches. The 
calcareous material is in an irregular pattern and occurs 
within a depth of about 38 to 72 inches. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid through very strongly acid in the A 
and Bt horizons and from strongly acid through moder- 
ately alkaline in the B3 and C horizons. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
dark yellowish brown. 

The B2 horizon is red, yellowish red, strong brown, 
dark brown, yellowish brown, or dark yellowish brown 
and has few to many mottles having chroma of 2 or less 
within the upper 10 inches, or it is mottled in shades of 
red, yellow, brown, and gray. Texture is silty clay loam, 
silty clay, or clay. Clay content of the upper 20 inches of 
the B horizon ranges from 35 to 58 percent. 

The B3 and C horizons are mottled in shades of 
brown, yellow, and gray. Texture is silty clay or clay. 
There are few to many manganese concretions in the C 
horizon and no to many lime concretions. 


Latonia series 


The Latonia series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes range from 0 to 5 
percent. 

Latonia soils are associated with Cahaba and Prentiss 
soils. Latonia soils have a browner subsoil and are light- 
er textured than Cahaba soils. Latonia soils differ from 
Prentiss soils by lacking a fragipan in the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Latonia loamy sand, about 1,000 feet 
north of Mississippi Highway 50 behind the water plant 
and 200 yards west of Luxapalila Creek, SW1/4NW1/4 
sec. 11, T. 18 S., R. 18 W. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t-—-7 to 16 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; sand grains are bridged and coated 
with clay; very strongly acid; gradual smooth bound- 


ary. 

B22t—16 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; sand grains are 
bridged and coated with clay; few pockets of un- 
coated sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

l1C—42 to 70 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 24 to 42 inches. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark brown, dark grayish brown, or 
brown. 

The B2 horizon is strong brown, dark brown, or yellow- 
ish brown. Texture is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
loam. Clay content ranges from 10 to 16 percent, and 
silt content ranges from 20 to 35 percent. 

The IIC horizon is variable in color; it ranges from very 
pale brown to dark yellowish brown. 


Leeper series 


The Leeper series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in fine 
textured alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Leeper soils are associated with Catalpa, Griffith, and 
Tuscumbia soils. Leeper soils differ from Catalpa and 
Griffith soils by lacking the dark A horizon more than 10 
inches thick. Also, Griffith soils are calcareous in some 
parts. Leeper soils differ from Tuscumbia soils by lacking 
a dominantly gray subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Leeper silty clay, in an area of crop- 
land about 1.5 miles north of Artesia, 1,900 feet west of 
U.S. Highway 45, 600 feet south of gravel road, NE1/ 
4SW1/4 sec. 7, T. 18 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay; moderate fine and medium granular structure; 
friable, plastic and sticky; few fine roots; few worm 
casts; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B21i—6 to 16 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay; common fine distinct dark brown mottles; mod- 
erate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, very plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few 
fine brown and black concretions; few worm casts; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B22g—16 to 33 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many fine 
and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; moderate fine and medium subangular and 
angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and very 
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sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; shiny pressure faces on some peds; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—33 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many fine 
and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive, some 
breaking to weak fine and medium subangular and 
angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and very 
Sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; few fine and medium lime concretions; few 
slickensides that do not intersect; few shiny pres- 
sure faces on peds; mildly alkaline. 


There are few to many brown and black concretions, 
and some pedons have lime concretions in the lower 
horizons. Reaction ranges from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown or very dark 
grayish brown. Where this horizon is very dark grayish 
brown or darker, it is less than 10 inches thick. 

The B21 horizon is dark grayish brown and has mot- 
tles in shades of gray and brown. The B22 horizon is 
dominantly gray and has mottles in shades of brown. 
Texture is clay, silty clay, or silty clay loam. Clay content 
in the 10- to 40-inch control section ranges from 35 to 
60 percent, and less than 15 percent of the sand frac- 
tion is coarser than very fine. 

The C horizon is dominantly gray and has mottles in 
shades of brown and yellow, or it is mottled in shades of 
gray, brown, and yellow. Texture is clay, silty clay, or silty 
clay loam. 


Mantachie series 


The Mantachie series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in 
loamy material. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Mantachie soils are associated with Jena, Kinston, and 
Nugent soils. Mantachie soils are better drained and 
finer textured than the dominantly gray Kinston soils. 
They differ from Jena and Nugent soils by having grayish 
colors within 24 inches of the surface. Mantachie soils 
also differ from Nugent soils by lacking bedding planes 
in the upper 20 inches of the solum. 

Typical pedon of Mantachie loam, in an area of pas- 
ture about 1,900 feet southeast of Mississippi Highway 
12, 400 feet east of Cooper Creek, SE1/4SE1/4 sec. 27, 
T. 16 S., A. 17 W. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; many 
fine and medium very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/ 
2) enriched spots; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21—8 to 18 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6), gray (10YR 5/1), and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
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brown and black concretions; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B22g—18 to 43 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many fine and medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) and common fine and medium distinct 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; few 
fine to coarse pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B23g—43 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; few fine to coarse pebbles; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—60 to 72 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; common 
fine and medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; 
firm; few fine to coarse pebbles; very strongly acid. 


The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid through- 
out, except where limed. There are no to common con- 
cretions throughout the solum. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
brown, or it is mottled in shades of brown and gray. 

The upper part of the B horizon is mottled in shades 
of brown and gray, or it has a matrix of dark brown, dark 
grayish brown, brown, or yellowish brown and few to 
many grayish mottles. The lower part of the B horizon is 
grayish brown, gray, light gray, or light brownish gray and 
has few to many mottles in shades of brown and red. 
Texture of the B horizon is loam, sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or silt loam. Clay content in the 10- to 40-inch 
control section averages 18 to 32 percent, and content 
of sand coarser than very fine is more than 15 percent. 


Nugent series 


The Nugent series consists of excessively drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils formed in sandy materi- 
al. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Nugent soils are associated with Jena, Kinston, and 
Mantachie soils. Nugent soils are lighter textured than 
Jena, Kinston, and Mantachie soils; they contain bedding 
planes, which the other soils lack. Nugent soils lack the 
grayish subsoil characteristic of Kinston and Mantachie 
soils. 

Typical pedon of Nugent loamy sand, in an area of 
Nugent-Jena association, in a wooded area 400 feet 
south of Mississippi Highway 50, 75 feet east of Luxapa- 
lila Creek, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 11, T. 18 S., R. 18 W. 


A1—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; loose; common fine 
roots; few thin strata of very dark gray fine sandy 
loam; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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C1—10 to 16 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; single grained; loose; few fine roots; 
common thin strata of yellowish brown loamy sand; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—16 to 27 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; common 
coarse strata of dark brown loamy sand; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—27 to 54 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; few thin 
strata of light yellowish brown sandy loam; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C4—54 to 61 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; fri- 
able; few thin strata of light yellowish brown sand; 
medium acid. 


Reaction ranges from medium acid to very strongly 
acid throughout. 

The A horizon is brown, dark grayish brown, or dark 
brown. 

The C horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish 
brown, light yellowish brown, or dark brown. Texture is 
dominantly sand or loamy sand, and there are strata of 
loamy sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Gravel 
content ranges from 0 to about 15 percent. 


Okolona series 


The Okolona series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in clayey material over calcareous chalk. Slopes 
range from 0 to 3 percent. 

Okolona soils are associated with Binnsville, Brooks- 
ville, Demopolis, and Sumter soils. Okolona soils have a 
thicker dark A horizon than Binnsville soils and lack firm 
chalk within 20 inches of the surface. The upper parts of 
the A horizons in Okolona and Brooksville soils are simi- 
larly colored, but Brooksville soils have distinct or promi- 
nent mottles within 20 inches of the surface. Also, Oko- 
lona soils have a less acid A horizon than Brooksville 
soils. Okolona soils have a thicker, darker A horizon than 
Demopolis and Sumter soils and have intersecting slick- 
ensides, which Demopolis and Sumter soils lack. 

Typical pedon of Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent 
slopes, in an area of cropland about 1.5 miles east of 
Artesia, 500 yards south of blacktop road, opposite 
gravel road leading north on east side of pipeline, SE1/ 
4SE1/4 sec. 16, T. 18 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay; moderate fine and medium granular struc- 
ture; friable, plastic and sticky; common fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A11—7 to 21 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/ 
2) silty clay; few fine faint dark grayish brown mot- 
tles in lower 4 inches; moderate medium prismatic 
structure that parts to moderate fine and medium 
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angular blocky; firm, very plastic and very sticky; 
common fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

A12-—21 to 36 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay; common fine distinct dark yellowish brown mot- 
tles; moderate medium prismatic structure that parts 
to moderate fine and medium angular blocky; firm, 
very plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; common 
fine brown and black concretions; shiny pressure 
faces on some peds; few slickensides intersect; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

AC1—36 to 48 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay; common fine and medium distinct olive brown 
(2.5Y 4/4) mottles; some intersecting slickensides 
that form parallelepipeds that part to moderate fine 
and medium angular blocky structure; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few brown 
and black concretions; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

AC2—48 to 63 inches; olive (5Y 4/3) clay; common fine 
faint pale olive (5Y 6/4) mottles; intersecting slicken- 
sides that form parallelepipeds that part to moderate 
fine and medium angular blocky structure; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; few fine and medium 
calcium carbonate concretions; mildly alkaline; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

C—63 to 72 inches; mottled light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; intersecting slickensides that 
form parallelepipeds that part to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic 
and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine to coarse 
calcium carbonate concretions; mildly alkaline. 

Cr—72 to 76 inches; firm chalk in horizontal plates. 


Reaction ranges from neutral to moderately alkaline. 
There are few to many fine to coarse lime concretions in 
some horizons. These concretions are more numerous 
and coarser in the lower horizons near the calcareous 
chalk or marl. 

The Ap and A1 horizons are very dark grayish brown, 
dark olive gray, dark grayish brown, or dark brown. More 
than half of the upper 12 inches is very dark grayish 
brown or dark olive gray. 

Thickness of the A and AC horizons ranges from 24 to 
64 inches. The AC and C horizons have a matrix color in 
shades of brown or olive and have few to many mottles, 
or they are mottled in shades of brown, olive, or yellow. 
Texture is silty clay or clay. The soil within a depth of 40 
inches has slickensides close enough to intersect; it also 
has parallelepipeds, the long axes of which are tilted 10 
to 60 degrees from the horizontal. The soil has cracks at 
least 1 centimeter wide to a depth of 20 inches or more. 
These cracks open and close one or more times during 
the year. They do not remain open for as many as 90 
cumulative days during the year. 
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Paden series 


The Paden series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty material. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Paden soils are associated with Caledonia, Pheba, and 
Savannah soils. Paden soils differ from Caledonia soils 
by having a brownish subsoil and a fragipan; Caledonia 
soils have a reddish subsoil and are well drained. Paden 
soils differ from Pheba soils by lacking grayish mottles in 
the subsoil within 16 inches of the surface. They differ 
from Savannah soils by not having clay films in the 
upper part of the subsoil and by having an A’2 horizon in 
the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Paden silt loam, in an area of pasture 
about 1.5 miles south of Caledonia, about 40 yards west 
of blacktop road, SW1/4NE1/4 sec. 21, T. 16.N., R. 17 
W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
common fine dark brown stains; few fine pebbles; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—6 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular biocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine pebbles; 
few fine root and worm holes filled with Ap material; 
common fine pores in the lower part; few pockets of 
uncoated silt; few thin clay films in pores; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A’2&Bx1—19 to 29 inches; mottled yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky; firm, compact and brittle in brown 
parts; light brownish gray area makes up about 20 to 
30 percent of the mass; few fine roots; few fine 
pebbles and brown and black concretions; patchy 
clay films on a few faces of peds; silt coats on some 
ped faces; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—29 to 51 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common fine and medium distinct gray (10YR 
5/1) and few fine and medium prominent yellowish 
red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
Structure parting to moderate fine and medium su- 
bangular blocky; firm, compact and brittle in more 
than 60 percent of the matrix; few fine roots be- 
tween peds; few fine brown and black concretions 
and pebbles; patchy clay films on faces of prisms; 
light brownish gray coatings of silt loam between 
prisms; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

IIBx3—51 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), dark brown (7.5YR 4/4), and red (2.5YR 4/6) 
silt loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm, compact 
and brittle in more than 60 percent of the matrix; 
few fine brown and black concretions and pebbles; 
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patchy clay films on prism faces; light brownish gray 
silt loam between prisms; very strongly acid. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 26 inches. 
Most pedons contain few fine pebbles throughout the 
solum. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout, except where limed. 

The Ap horizon is brown, dark brown, or dark grayish 
brown. 

The B2 horizon is yellowish brown, dark brown, or 
strong brown. Mottles having chroma of 2 or less are not 
within 16 inches of the surface. Texture of the B2 hori- 
zon is silt loam or silty clay loam. Clay content in the B2 
horizon is about 20 to 30 percent, and content of sand 
coarser than very fine is less than 15 percent. A few thin 
patchy clay films are in the B2 horizon in some pedons, 
but not on both vertical and horizontal faces of peds. 
These films are mostly in pores. 

The Bx part of the A’2&Bx horizon is yellowish brown, 
dark brown, light yellowish brown, or strong brown, or it 
is mottled in shades of brown. The A’2 part is dominantly 
light brownish gray but ranges to grayish brown or pale 
brown. Texture of the A’2&Bx horizon is silt loam; clay 
content is at least 3 percent less than in the overlying 
and underlying horizons. 

The Bx horizon is dominantly in shades of brown and 
has mottles in shades of gray and red, or it is mottled in 
shades of brown, gray, and red. Texture is silt loam or 
loam. 


Pheba series 


The Pheba series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in silty material. Slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent. 

Pheba soiis are associated with Guyton, Paden, and 
Prentiss soils. Pheba soils differ from Guyton soils by 
lacking a dominantly gray subsoil and by having a fragi- 
pan. They differ from Paden and Prentiss soils by having 
grayish mottles within 16 inches of the surface and by 
having a coarser textured subsoil than Paden soils. 

Typical pedon of Pheba silt loam, in an area of wood- 
land, about 1.5 miles south of Caledonia, 600 yards west 
of crossroads, 60 feet north of gravel road, SE1/4NE1/4 
sec. 20, T. 16 S.,R. 17 W. 


Ai—O0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common fine faint brown moitles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—4 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; common fine and medium roots; few fine 
pebbles; common fine pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22—14 to 24 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4, 10YR 5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
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loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine pebbles; 
common fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

A’2&B’x1—24 to 31 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/ 
2) silt loam; weak fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly firm; about 30 percent B 
bodies that are mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and that are 
firm, compact, and brittle; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; few fine pores; silt 
coats on most peds; few patchy clay films; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


B’x2—31 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6, 
10YR 5/4) loam; many fine and medium distinct light 
brownish gray mottles; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
firm, compact and brittle in brownish part; few fine 
roots in seams; few fine brown and black concre- 
tions; few fine pebbles; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; 1/2- to 1-inch seams of grayish silt loam be- 
tween prisms; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 


B’x3—52 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), dark brown (7.5YR 4/4), and red (2.5YR 4/8) 
loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm, compact 
and brittle in about 60 percent of the mass; 1/2- to 
1-inch seams of grayish silty clay loam between 
Prisms; patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
to coarse pebbles; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 16 to 29 inches. Reaction ranges 
from strongly acid to very strongly acid throughout. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
brown. 


The B horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish 
brown, or brown and has light brownish gray or pale 
brown mottles, or it is mottled in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. Mottles having chroma of 2 or less are 
within 16 inches of the surface. Between a depth of 10 
inches and the upper boundary of the fragipan, clay 
content averages 12 to 18 percent and content of fine 
sand and coarser is less than 15 percent. There are a 
few thin clay films in pores in some horizons. The A’2 
part of the A’2&B’x1 horizon is light brownish gray, gray- 
ish brown, or pale brown. Texture is silt or silt loam; clay 
content is less than in browner areas. 


The B’x horizon has a yellowish brown, brittle matrix 
and contains few to many mottles having chroma of 2 or 
less, or it is mottled in shades of brown, gray, and red. 
There are no to common brown and black concretions 
and pebbies. 
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Pikeville series 


The Pikeville series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy deposits high in gravel content. Slopes 
range from 5 to 12 percent. 

Pikeville soils are associated with Ruston, Saffell, and 
Smithdale soils. Pikevilie soils differ from Ruston, Saffell, 
and Smithdale soils by having gravel content of 15 per- 
cent or more in the Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Pikeville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded, in an area of cropland 20 feet north of 
road, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 25, T. 16 S., R. 18 W. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; 15 to 20 percent gravel by 
volume; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—4 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 15 to 25 per- 
cent gravel by volume; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—21 to 52 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; moderate fine and medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 30 to 35 
percent gravel by volume; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—52 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) gravelly loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; bridg- 
ing and coating of sand grains and gravel with clay 
and oxides; 35 to 50 percent gravel by volume; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 7 feet. Depth to hori- 
zons having gravel content of more than 25 percent 
ranges from 21 to 40 inches. Gravel content ranges to 
as much as 75 percent in the lower part of the solum. 
Reaction ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark yellowish brown, dark grayish 
brown, or very dark grayish brown. Texture is fine sandy 
loam, sandy loam, or loam. 

The B2it horizon is yellowish red or red. Texture is 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. Clay content ranges 
from 18 to 30 percent, and gravel content, from 0 to 25 
percent. 

The B22t and B23t horizons are red, yellowish red, or 
strong brown. Texture is gravelly sandy clay loam, grav- 
elly clay loam, gravelly loam, or gravelly sandy loam. 


Prentiss series 


The Prentiss series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy material on terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

Prentiss soils are associated with Cahaba, Latonia, 
and Steens soils. Prentiss soils differ from Cahaba and 
Latonia soils by having a fragipan. They have a lighter 
textured and yellower subsoil than Cahaba soils. Prentiss 
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soils are better drained than Steens soils, and they lack 
mottles having chroma of 2 or less within 16 inches of 
the surface. 

Typical pedon of Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
about 5 miles north of Columbus, 1.5 miles east of U.S. 
Highway 45 on west side of paved road, 330 feet west of 
the southeast corner of NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 22, T. 17 S., 
R. 8 W. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; few fine and medium 
root channels filled with material from above; sand 
grains bridged and coated with clay; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22—20 to 26 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loam; 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; few pockets of uncoated sand 
grains; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 46 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4), dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), and light gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy 
loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; firm, compact and brit- 
tle in about 70 percent of the volume; few fine roots; 
common fine pores; some sand grains bridged by 
clay; gray seams bordering faces of prisms are less 
clayey than surrounding material; few to common 
fine and medium brown and black concretions; few 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bx2—-46 to 54 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), yellowish 
red (5YR 4/8), and light gray (10YR 7/2) loam; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky; firm, brittle and 
compact in about 70 percent of the volume; 
common fine voids; few patchy clay films; gray 
seams of less clayey material between faces of 
prisms; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx3—54 to 73 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/8), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and light gray (10YR 7/ 
2) loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky; firm, brit- 
tle and compact in about 70 percent of the volume; 
few fine voids; patchy clay films; gray seams of less 
clayey material between faces of prisms; very 
strongly acid. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 19 to 26 inches. 
Some pedons contain few to many brown and black 
concretions. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. 
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The Ap horizon is dark brown, dark grayish brown, or 
dark yellowish brown. 

The B2 horizon is yellowish brown, light yellowish 
brown, or brown. It does not contain mottles having 
chroma of 2 or less within 16 inches of the surface. 
Texture of the B2 horizon is loam or silt loam. Between a 
depth of 10 inches and the upper boundary of the fragi- 
pan, clay content averages between 12 and 18 percent 
and more than 15 percent of the sand fraction is coarser 
than very fine. Clay films are not evident on both vertical 
and horizontal ped faces. 

The Bx horizon is dominantly in shades of brown and 
has grayish mottles, or it is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. Texture is loam or silt loam; clay content 
in some pedons is more than 18 percent. 


Rosella series 


The Rosella series consists of poorly drained soils on 
broad flats and in depressions. These soils formed in 
loamy material. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Rosella soils are associated with Steens and Guyton 
soils. Rosella soils are not so well drained as the some- 
what poorly drained Steens soils. Rosella and Guyton 
soils occur in similar landscapes and have similar drain- 
age, but Rosella soils differ from Guyton soils by having 
a natric horizon. 

Typical pedon of Rosella silt loam, in a wooded area 
about 5.5 miles north of Columbus, 0.3 mile east of U.S. 
Highway 45, 50 feet north of Perkins Road, SW1/4NE1/ 
4 sec. 21, T. 17 S., R. 18 W. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common fine faint grayish brown mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2g—2 to 10 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine and medium roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

B21tg—10 to 22 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and few fine and medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky; firm; common fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) clay films on some faces of peds; light 
gray (10YR 7/2) very fine sand in pockets and 
tongues; few thin dark gray clayey lenses in 
tongues; very strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B22tg—22 to 35 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; common 
fine and medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
and brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; weak medium pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots and brown 
and black concretions; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay 
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films on some faces of peds; light brownish gray 


(10YR 6/2) very fine sand in tongues and pockets; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
B23tg—35 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; common 
fine and medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots and 
brown and black concretions; dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
clay films on some faces of peds; light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) very fine sand in tongues and 
pockets; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
B24t—48 to 63 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; many 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
streaks and pockets of light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 


2) very fine sand; very strongly acid; gradual wavy . 


boundary. 

B25t—63 to 80 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; few patchy clay films; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to 80 inches. Reac- 
tion is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout the 
soil. Depth to the natric horizon ranges from 24 to 36 
inches. 

The A1 or Ap horizon is grayish brown, dark grayish 
brown, gray, or light brownish gray. The A2 horizon is 
gray, light gray, or brownish gray. 

The B horizon is dominantly gray, light gray, light 
brownish gray, or grayish brown and has few to many 
mottles in shades of brown and red. Texture of the B 
horizon is silt loam, loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. 
Clay content of the upper 20 inches of the B horizon 
ranges from 18 to 34 percent. 


Ruston series 


The Ruston series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes range from 5 to 8 
percent. 

Ruston soils are associated with Pikeville and Smith- 
dale soils. Ruston soils differ from Pikeville soils by 
having a thicker solum and by having gravel content of 
less than 15 percent in the subsoil. Ruston soils have a 
bisequal profile, which Smithdale soils lack. 

Typical pedon of Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, eroded, in a wooded area about 1 mile 
north of Mississippi Highway 12 at Country Club, on east 
bank of blacktop road in front of church, SW1/4SE1/4 
sec. 34, T. 17 S., R. 18 W. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; common fine faint brown mottles; weak 
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fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—3 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; common fine and medium roots; few fine 
brown concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy bound- 
ary. 

B2t—13 to 24 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine brown and 
black concretions; continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B&A’2—24 to 32 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine and medium pockets of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam A’2 material that 
makes up about 20 percent of the horizon; few fine 
roots; patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B’21t—32 to 52 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam; common fine and medium distinct spots and 
streaks of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate 
coarse blocky structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) very fine sand on some peds; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

B’22t—52 to 68 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam; common fine and medium distinct spots 
of olive (SY 5/6) sandy loam; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
fine mica flakes; patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B’23t—68 to 80 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) loam; 
few fine and medium spots of olive (5Y 5/6); weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine mica flakes; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; sand grains are bridged and coated; 
very strongly acid. 


Gravel content throughout the soil ranges from 0 to 
about 15 percent. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. 

The A1 horizon, where present, is dark grayish brown 
or dark brown. The Ap and A2 horizons are dark grayish 
brown, dark brown, or yellowish brown. 

The B2t horizon is yellowish red or red. Texture is 
sandy clay loam, loam, or clay loam. Clay content in the 
B2t horizon is 18 to 30 percent, and content of sand 
coarser than very fine is more than 15 percent. 

The B’t horizon is yellowish red or red and has mottles 
in shades of brown and olive. Clay content decreases 
from the upper part of the B2t horizon to the B&A’2 
horizon but increases in the B’2 horizon. The A’2 horizon 
is in shades of brown. 
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Saffell series 


The Saffell series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material high in gravel content. Slopes 
range from 15 to 35 percent. 

Saffell soils are associated with Pikeville, Smithdale, 
and Sweatman soils. Saffell soils differ from Pikeville 
soils by having pebble content of more than 35 percent, 
by volume, in the upper part of the B horizon. Smithdale 
and Sweatman soils have pebble content of less than 15 
percent, by volume, in the B horizon. Saffell soils have a 
thinner solum than Pikeville and Smithdale soils and a 
lighter textured B horizon than Sweatman soils. 

Typical pedon of Saffell gravelly sandy loam, in an 
area of Smithdale-Saffell complex, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes, about 3.5 miles north of Caledonia, 70 feet east 
of main road, east bank of driveway, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 
27,T.15S., R. 17 W. 


A1i—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; about 40 percent by volume peb- 
bles; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; about 35 percent by volume pebbles; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 23 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/6) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; weak fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine and medium roots; 
about 40 percent by volume pebbles; few patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

B22t—23 to 58 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) gravelly 
sandy clay loam; moderate fine and medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; few fine and medium 
roots; about 40 percent by volume pebbles; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual wavy boundary. 

C—58 to 70 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) gravelly 
sandy loam; massive; firm; common fine and 
medium pale brown (10YR 6/3) spots; few fine 
roots; about 50 percent by volume pebbles; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 38 to 60 inches, Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, 
brown, light yellowish brown, or yellowish brown. The 
fine earth texture is sandy loam or loam. Pebble content 
ranges from 5 to 45 percent. 

The B2 horizon is yellowish red, red, or strong brown. 
Texture is gravelly sandy clay loam or gravelly loam. The 
upper 20 inches of the B horizon has clay content of 16 
to 28 percent. Pebble content ranges from 35 to 55 
percent. 
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The C horizon is strong brown, yellowish red, or red. 
Texture is gravelly sandy loam or gravelly loamy sand. 
Pebble content ranges from 40 to 60 percent. Some 
pedons contain sandstone fragments as much as 25 
centimeters across. 


Savannah series 


The Savannah series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in loamy material on terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Savannah soils are associated with Caledonia, Paden, 
and Pheba soils. Savannah soils differ from Caledonia 
soils by having a fragipan. In addition, Caledonia soils 
are well drained. Savannah and Paden soils are similar 
in internal drainage, but Paden soils lack clay films in the 
upper part of the B horizon and have an A’2 horizon 
above the fragipan. Savannah soils are better drained 
than Pheba soils and lack grayish mottles within 16 
inches of the surface. 

Typical pedon of Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in an area of pasture about 6.5 miles northeast 
of Columbus, 2,300 feet north of Mississippi Highway 12, 
180 feet east of blacktop road, 45 feet north of fence, 
SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 4, T. 17 S., R. 17 W. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
few fine brown and black concretions; few spots of 
yellowish brown B1 material; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine brown and 
black concretions; few worm and root holes filled 
with Ap material; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—11 to 21 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few fine roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine pores; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx1—21 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm, compact and brittle 
in about 75 percent of the mass; few fine roots in 
seams and between prisms; few fine pores; few fine 
and medium pebbles and brown and black concre- 
tions; patchy clay films on faces of peds and in 
cracks; narrow vertical seams of light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) fine sandy loam; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bx2—36 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and few fine and medium promi- 
nent red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 


blocky; firm, compact and brittle in 70 percent of the 
mass; few fine roots in seams and between prisms; 
few fine pores; few fine and medium pebbles and 
brown and black concretions; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds and in cracks; vertical seams less 
than 1 inch thick of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bx3—58 to 75 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), gray (10YR 6/1), and 
red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate medium subangular blocky 
and blocky; firm, compact and brittle in 70 percent 
of the mass; few fine brown and black concretions; 
few fine and medium pebbles; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; vertical seams less than 1 inch thick 
of gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; very strongly 
acid. 


Depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 28 inches. 
Some pedons have gravel content of as much as 10 
percent in the solum. Reaction ranges from strongly acid 
to very strongly acid throughout. 

The Ap horizon is brown, dark grayish brown, dark 
brown, or dark yellowish brown. 

The B2t horizon is strong brown or yellowish brown. 
Mottles having chroma of 2 or less are below a depth of 
16 inches. Texture of the B2t horizon is loam or silt 
loam. Clay content is about 18 to 30 percent, and con- 
tent of sand coarser than very fine is more than 15 
percent. 

The Bx horizon is dominantly in shades of brown and 
red and has grayish mottles, or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, red, and gray. Texture is loam or sandy clay 
loam. 


Sessum series 


The Sessum series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in clayey material. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Sessum soils are associated with Kipling and Vaiden 
soils. Sessum soils differ from Kipling and Vaiden soils 
by having a dominantly gray subsoil. They also differ 
from Vaiden soils by having clay content of less than 60 
percent in the 10- to 40-inch control section and by 
lacking intersecting slickensides within 40 inches of the 
surface. 

Typical pedon of Sessum silty clay loam, in an area of 
pasture about 1 mile north of Mayhew, 800 yards east of 
main road, 60 feet south of gravel road, and 4 feet east 
of fence, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 21, T. 19 N., R. 16 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; many medium faint dark brown (10YR 3/ 
3) mottles; moderate fine and medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few fine brown 
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and black concretions; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21ig—5 to 10 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; 
many fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate fine and medium subangular and angular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; few 
cracks and worm holes filled with Ap material; pres- 
sure faces or clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22tg—10 to 24 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay; 
many fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) motties; weak medium prismatic struc- 
ture parting to moderate fine and medium subangu- 
lar and angular blocky; firm, very plastic and very 
sticky; few fine and medium roots; few fine brown 
and black concretions; pressure faces or clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23tg—24 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay; many fine and medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate coarse blocky structure parting to weak 
medium subangular and angular blocky; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; pressure faces or clay 
films on some faces of peds; few fine and medium 
slickensides that do not intersect; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C1i—42 to 68 inches; mottled light olive gray (5Y 6/2), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) clay; common medium to coarse slick- 
ensides that intersect, breaks to blocky and wedge- 
shaped peds; firm, very plastic and very sticky; few 
fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—68 to 80 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) and light olive gray (5Y 6/2) clay; massive; firm, 
very plastic and very sticky; few fine brown and 
black concretions; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 38 to 50 inches. Reac- 
tion ranges from strongly acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part of the solum and from very strongly acid to 
medium acid in the lower part. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
brown, 

The Bt horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, or 
gray and has few to many mottles in shades of brown. 
More than 60 percent of the matrix in all horizons be- 
tween the A1 or Ap horizon and a depth of 30 inches 
has these colors. Texture is silty clay loam, silty clay, or 
clay; clay content ranges from 38 to 55 percent. Slicken- 
sides are present in some horizons but do not intersect 
within 40 inches of the surface. 
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The C horizon is similar in color to the Bt horizon and 
is light olive gray in places as well, or it is mottled in 
shades of gray, brown, and red. Texture is silty clay or 
clay. Few to many intersecting slickensides are present 
in most horizons. 


Smithdale series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes range from 8 to 35 
percent. 

Smithdale soils are associated with Ruston, Saffell, 
and Sweatman soils. Smithdale soils differ from Ruston 
soils by lacking a bisequal profile. They differ from Saffell 
soils by having a deeper solum and much less gravel in 
the profile. They have a thicker solum and lighter texture 
in the upper part of the subsoil than the clayey Sweat- 
man soils. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 
percent slopes, in a wooded area about 9 miles south- 
east of Columbus, 1 mile east of Mississippi Highway 69 
and Union Church, 500 feet west of Alabama State line, 
350 feet north of gravel road, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 27, T. 
18.N., R. 17 W. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—3 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; common fine roots; few fine and medium peb- 
bles; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—15 to 42 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/6) clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine and 
medium pebbles; continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—42 to 56 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate fine and medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—56 to 80 inches; yellowish red (6YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; many fine and medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
mottles; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
some peds; sand grains are bridged and coated with 
clay and oxides; few fine mica flakes; few fine pock- 
ets of uncoated sand grains; very strongly acid. 


There are no to common mica flakes. Mica flakes are 
more numerous in the jower horizons. Gravel content 
throughout ranges from 0 to about 10 percent. Reaction 
is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 
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The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is yellowish 
brown or dark brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish red or 
red. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. The 
upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon has clay content of 18 
to 33 percent, and content of sand coarser than very 
fine is more than 15 percent. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon is yellowish red or red and has few to many 
spots and streaks of pale brown, strong brown, and 
yellowish brown, or it is mottled in shades of red and 
brown. Texture of the lower part of the Bt horizon is 
loam, sandy foam, or sandy clay loam. There are few to 
many spots and pockets of uncoated sand grains in the 
lower part of the Bt horizon. 


Steens series 


The Steens series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in loamy material. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Steens soils are associated with Prentiss, Rosella, and 
Guyton soils. Steens soils differ from Prentiss soils by 
having mottles with chroma of 2 or less within 16 inches 
of the surface and by lacking a fragipan. Steens soils are 
better drained than Rosella soils and lack the high 
sodium content in the subsoil. They are better drained 
than Guyton soils and lack the dominantly gray subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Steens fine sandy loam, in a wooded 
area about 3 miles southeast of intersection of U.S. 
Highway 82 and Mississippi Highway 69, 1,000 feet 
southwest of hard-surfaced road, and 30 feet west of 
field road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 36, T. 18 S., R. 18 W. 


A1—~-0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; common fine faint grayish brown mot- 
tles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few fine brown and black concretions; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21g—4 to 7 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few fine brown and black con- 
cretions; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A22g—7 to 15 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sandy 
loam; common fine and medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; mostly massive, some 
weak thin platy structure; firm; few fine roots and 
brown and black concretions; few iron stains on 
faces of peds; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—15 to 20 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) loam; few 
fine distinct strong brown mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots and 
brown and black concretions; patchy clay films on 
faces of some peds; few pockets and interfingerings 
of very fine sand; strongly acid; clear wavy bound- 
ary. 
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B22tg—20 to 35 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; 
common fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to moder- 
ate fine and medium subangular and angular blocky; 
firm; few fine roots and brown and black concre- 
tions; patchy clay films on faces of some peds; 
some pockets and interfingerings of light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) very fine sand; gray (10YR 5/1) 
clay films on faces of some peds and in seams; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—35 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; many 
fine to coarse strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and grayish 
brown (2.5YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine and medium angu- 
lar and subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots and 
brown and black concretions; patchy clay films on 
faces of some peds; few pockets and coats of light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) very fine sand; strongly 
acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid through slightly acid in the 
A horizon and from very strongly acid through medium 
acid in the B horizon. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
very dark grayish brown. 

The Ap or A2 horizon is grayish brown, light brownish 
gray, light gray, pale brown, brown, or dark brown. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is mottled in shades of 
brown and gray. Texture is loam, silt loam, or sandy 
loam. 

The B21t horizon is yellowish brown, brown, or dark 
yellowish brown and has common to many mottles with 
chroma of 2 or less, or it is mottled in shades of brown 
and gray. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The Btg horizon is grayish brown, gray, light brownish 
gray, and dark gray. There are few to many mottles in 
shades of brown, red, and yellow. The lower part of the 
Bt horizon is mottled in shades of brown and gray in 
some pedons. Texture is loam, sandy clay loam, or clay 
loam. Clay content, by weighted average, in the upper 20 
inches of the B horizon is 20 to 35 percent. There are no 
to many brown and black concretions. 


Sumter series 


The Sumter series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in marty clays over calcareous chalk. Slopes 
range from 2 to 12 percent. 

Sumter soils are associated with Binnsville, Brooks- 
ville, Demopolis, and Okolona soils. Sumter soils have a 
lighter colored surface layer than Binnsville soils and are 
deeper than 20 inches to firm chalk. Sumter soils differ 
from Brooksville and Okolona soils by lacking a thick, 
dark A horizon and slickensides within a depth of 40 
inches. Sumter and Demopolis soils have similarly col- 
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ored surface layers, but Demopolis soils have firm chalk 
within a depth of 16 inches. 

Typical pedon of Sumter silty clay loam, 5 to 12 per- 
cent slopes, eroded, in an area of pasture, about 2 miles 
west of U.S. Highway 45, 0.75 mile northeast of Bent 
Oak Community, 100 feet west of section line on north 
bank of blacktop road, SE1/4NE1/4 sec. 8, T. 18 N., R. 
17 E. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate fine granular structure; friable, 
plastic and sticky; many fine roots; few fine brown 
and black concretions; common worm casts; calcar- 
eous; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 12 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
silty clay; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable, plastic and sticky; common fine roots; few 
fine brown and black concretions; few fine white 
lime nodules; common worm and root holes filled 
with dark grayish brown Ap material; calcareous; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—12 to 34 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) clay; 
common fine faint light yellowish brown mottles; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, plastic and sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
brown and black concretions; common fine and 
medium white lime nodules; calcareous; mildly alka- 
line; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—34 to 46 inches; mottled light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4), light gray (2.5Y 7/2), and brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) marly silty clay; massive; firm, slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; few fine white lime nodules, calcareous; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—46 to 70 inches; mottled light olive gray (5Y 6/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), and light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) marly clay; coarse blocky and 
weak thin and medium platy structure; firm; few fine 
roots; few fine white lime nodules; calcareous; mod- 
erately alkaline. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reac- 
tion is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. The calcium 
carbonate equivalent is 40 percent or more. 

The Ap or A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish 
brown, or olive gray. Texture is silty clay loam or silty 
clay. 

The B2 horizon is light yellowish brown, light olive 
brown, or olive brown. Some pedons have few to 
common mottles in shades of brown and yellow. Texture 
is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Noncarbonate clay 
content ranges from 18 to 30 percent. The 8 horizon has 
few to common soft limy spots and hardened lime nod- 
ules. 

The C horizon is pale yellow, grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, or brown. It is splotched or mottled in 
shades of brown, yellow, and gray. The C horizon is 
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marly clay or chalk which can be cut with a spade. In 
some pedons, the C horizon is hard chalk. 


Sweatman series 


The Sweatman series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in stratified clayey material and loamy mate- 
rial. Slopes range from 17 to 35 percent. 

Sweatman soils are associated with Saffell and Smith- 
dale soils. They are finer textured in the upper part of 
the B horizon than Saffell and Smithdale soils. Also, 
Sweatman soils differ from Saffell soils by lacking coarse 
fragments. 

Typical pedon of Sweatman sandy loam, in an area of 
Smithdale-Sweatman complex, 17 to 35 percent slopes, 
2.5 miles north of the intersection of U.S. Highways 82 
and 45 in Columbus, 0.5 mile west of U.S. Highway 45 
on north side of road, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 32, T. 17 S., 
R. 18 W. 


A1i—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B2it—7 to 26 inches; reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) silty 
clay; strong medium angular and subangular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—26 to 40 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, plastic; few fine and medium roots; 
clay films around most peds; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B3—40 to 55 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; many 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak coarse angular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
and medium roots; patchy clay films; few fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—55 to 80 inches; olive (5Y 5/4) fine sandy loam; 
many fine and medium dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mot- 
tles; massive; few fine roots; some horizontal 
streaks of yellowish brown; few fine mica flakes; 
very strongly acid. 


Content of thin mica flakes increases with depth. 
There are none in the upper part of the solum and many 
in the C horizon. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to 
very strongly acid throughout. 

The Ai horizon is very dark grayish brown, brown, 
dark brown, or dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon, 
where present, is yellowish brown or dark yellowish 
brown. 

The B2t horizon is red, yellowish red, or reddish 
brown. In some pedons it contains moitles in shades of 
red or brown. Texture is clay, clay loam, or silty clay. 
Clay content in the upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon 
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ranges from 35 to 54 percent. The B3 horizon is red, 
yellowish red, or strong brown and has mottles in shades 
of red, brown, and gray, or it is mottled in shades of red, 
brown, and gray. Texture is loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon is strong brown, brown, or olive and has 
mottles in shades of red and gray, or it is mottled in 
shades of brown, gray, olive, and red. Texture is sandy 
loam, fine sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

Sweatman soils as mapped in Lowndes County are 
taxadjuncts to the Sweatman series because they lack 
strata of shale in the lower part of the solum. Use and 
management, however, are similar to those of Sweatman 
soils. 


Tuscumbia series 


The Tuscumbia series consists of poorly drained soils 
on flood plains. These soils formed in fine textured allu- 
vium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Tuscumbia soils are associated with Catalpa and 
Leeper soils. Tuscumbia soils differ from Catalpa and 
Leeper soils by having a dominantly gray subsoil. They 
also differ from Catalpa soils by lacking the dark A hori- 
zon more than 10 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Tuscumbia silty clay, in an area of 
pasture about 400 feet south of gravel road, NE1/4SE1/ 
4 sec. 2, T. 18N., R. 17 E. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay; few fine faint dark grayish brown mottles; 
massive; firm, plastic and sticky; common fine roots; 
common fine brown and black concretions; dark 
brown stains on some peds; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21g—6 to 13 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; 
common fine and medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) mottles; moderate fine and medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; 
few fine roots; few fine brown and black concre- 
tions; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B22g—13 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common fine and medium faint gray (10YR 5/1) and 
common fine and medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm, plastic and sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; few 
shiny pressure faces on some peds; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23g—28 to 45 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; 
common fine and medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) and iight olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
plastic and sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and 
black concretions; few shiny pressure faces on 
some peds; mildly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Solum thickness exceeds 50 inches. Reaction ranges 
from medium acid to mildly alkaline. There are no to 
common brown and black concretions. 


The A horizon is very dark grayish brown or dark 
grayish brown. 

The Bg horizon is gray, dark gray, or light brownish 
gray and has few to many mottles in shades of brown 
and yellow. Texture is silty clay or clay. 

The B3 horizon, where present, is similar in color to 
the Bg horizon, or it is mottled in shades of gray, brown, 
and yellow. Texture is sitly clay or clay. 


Vaiden series 


The Vaiden series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in clays over marly clays and 
calcareous chalk. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

Vaiden soils are associated with Binnsville, Brooksville, 
Kipling, and Sessum soils. Vaiden soils differ from Binns- 
ville soils by lacking the dark A horizon and the firm 
chalk within 20 inches of the surface. Vaiden soils are 
more acid in the upper part of the solum than Brooksville 
soils and lack the thick, dark A horizon. They differ from 
Kipling and Sessum soils by having clay content of more 
than 60 percent in the upper 20 inches of the B horizon. 
Also, Sessum soils have a dominantly gray subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Vaiden silty clay, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, in an area of cropland about 2 miles east of U.S. 
Highway 45E, 350 feet south of hard-surfaced road be- 
tween U.S. Highway 45E and Trinity, NW1/4NE1/4 sec. 
15, T. 17. N., R. 17 E. 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable, plastic and 
sticky; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; moder- 
ate fine and medium subangular and angular blocky 
structure; firm, very plastic and very sticky; few fine 
roots; few fine brown and black concretions; few 
worm and root holes filled with Ap material; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—12 to 23 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2), and red (2.5YR 
4/6) clay; moderate fine and medium subangular 
and angular blocky structure; firm, very plastic and 
very sticky; few fine roots; few fine brown and black 
concretions; few fine slickensides that do not inter- 
sect; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—23 to 39 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay; common 
intersecting slickensides that part to moderate fine 
and medium angular blocky structure; firm, very 
plastic and very sticky; some grooved shiny faces on 
slickensides; few fine roots; few fine to coarse pitted 
nodules of calcium carbonate; neutral; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—39 to 60 inches; light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay; 
common fine and medium distinct olive gray (5Y 5/ 
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2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; many 
large intersecting slickensides that part to weak fine 
angular blocky structure; firm; some grooved shiny 
faces on slickensides; few fine roots; few fine to 
coarse pitted nodules of calcium carbonate; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—60 to 76 inches; mottled gray (10YR 5/1), light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/4), and olive brown (2.5Y 4/4) clay; 
many large intersecting slickensides that part to 
wedge-shaped peds; firm, very plastic and very 
sticky; few fine roots; mildly alkaline. 


Depth to the alkaline material ranges from 3 to 6 feet. 
Reaction of the upper part of the solum ranges from 
medium acid to very strongly acid. The lower part of the 
C horizon ranges from very strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline. There are intersecting slickensides at a depth of 
24 inches or more. There are few to many brown and 
black concretions, and content of pitted nodules of cal- 
cium carbonate in the C horizon ranges from few to 
many. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
very dark grayish brown. 

The B21t horizon has matrix color of yellowish brown 
or dark yellowish brown, or it is mottled in shades of 
brown, gray, and red. Texture is clay or silty clay. 

The B22t horizon has mairix color of yellowish brown 
or dark yellowish brown and has mottles in shades of 
gray, brown, and red, or it is mottled in shades of brown, 
gray, and red. Texture is clay. Few to many mottles 
having chroma of 2 or less are present in the upper 10 
inches of the Bt horizon. Clay content in the upper 20 
inches of the Bt horizon is 60 to 70 percent. 

The C horizon is mottled in shades of gray, brown, and 
yellow, or it has a matrix of gray and mottles in shades 
of brown and yellow. Texture is clay or silty clay. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 
1965. Readers interested in further details about the 
system should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (75). 

The system of classification has six categories. Begin- 
ning with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In 
this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or 
of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 21, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 
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ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning humid, plus u/f, 
from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Paleudults (Pa/e, meaning 
old with strongly expressed horizons, plus uauits, the 
suborder of Ultisols that have a udic humid moisture 
regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Paleudults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family differ- 
entiae. An example is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic, 
Typic Paleudults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. An exam- 
ple is the Smithdale series; a member of the fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Typic Paleudults. 
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Formation of the soils 


Soil ranges in thickness from a few inches in some 
locations to several feet in others. It varies in color, 
texture, fertility, and other properties, although it is 
mainly a mixture of minerals, organic matter, water, and 
air. 

In the following paragraphs, the factors that affect the 
formation of soils and the processes of soil formation are 
described. 


Factors of soil formation 


Different kinds of soils result from the action and inter- 
action of climate and living organisms acting on soil 
parent materials as conditioned by relief and drainage 
over a long period of time. A soil at any location has 
been formed under the influence of these five factors: 
parent material, climate, relief and drainage, living organ- 
isms, and time. The relative influence of each factor 
varies with the environment from place to place. 

In Lowndes County, parent materials have had a 
strong influence on the nature of the soils. This is evi- 
dent in the differences between soils in the two distinct 
Land Resource Areas in the county. There are also visi- 
ble and measurable soil properties that reflect the influ- 
ence of relief and drainage, such as the gray colors in 
the low terrace phase of Guyton soils. 

Soil development has two major steps, or parts. First 
is accumulation or deposition of soil materials, and next 
is the formation of horizons to form definite soil profiles. 
The horizons emerge slowly as changes occur in the 
parent material. Thus, some profiles have faint horizons, 
some have distinct horizons, and some have prominent 
ones. Under favorable conditions, horizons change from 
faint to distinct with the passage of time and increase in 
number. The number and distinctness of horizons enable 
soil scientists to determine the age of a soil, or the stage 
of development it has reached. 


Parent material 


All the parent materials of Lowndes County are of 
Marine or Coastal Plain origin except the more recent 
alluvial sediments in valleys and on terraces along 
streams. 

The Tombigbee River roughly separates the two main 
Land Resource Areas in Lowndes County. The Alabama 
and Mississippi Blackland Prairies are on the west side 
of the Tombigbee, and the Upper Coastal Plain is on the 
east side. The main geologic formations influencing the 
parent materials in these areas are the Demopolis and 
Mooreville Formations in the Blackland Prairies and the 
Eutaw-McShan and Tuscaloosa Formations in the Upper 
Coastal Plain. Materials from these formations have influ- 
enced the texture, mineralogy, and inherent fertility of 
the soils. The different sediments are shown on the 
geologic map (see fig. 1). 
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The soils in the western part of the county formed in 
marl or chalk and in the clays over the marl. These 
materials have been reworked and deposited by stream 
action in the flood plains of the Blackland Prairies. Most 
of the soils have inherited a high content of montmoril- 
lonitic clay and calcium carbonate, and a fairly high level 
of plant nutrients. Brooksville and Okolona soils are ex- 
amples. Such properties influence the productivity, the 
engineering properties, and the use and management of 
the soils. The soils of the Blackland Prairies are greatly 
different. from the other soils of the county in color, 
texture, reaction, and natural fertility. 

The hilly soils in the northern part of Columbus devel- 
oped in loamy and clayey Coastal Plain sediments over 
the Tombigbee Sand member of the Eutaw Formation. 
These parent materials have given rise to soils that 
range from loams to clays that are highly leached and 
low in inherent fertility. Smithdale and Sweatman soils 
are examples. 

Other than the hilly sections north of Columbus and 
generally along the eastern side of the county, the area 
east of the Tombigbee River is characterized by a series 
of broad terracelike landscapes. Apparently, in its west- 
ward migration, the river has produced a series of ter- 
race deposits as well as the present day alluvium. 

Beginning at an elevation of about 170 feet northwest 
of Columbus and going northeast to an elevation of 
about 400 feet near Caledonia, as many as five different 
terrace levels can be identified. In most places there are 
definite scarps or slopes that separate the landscapes. 
They vary from about 1.5 miles to 4 miles in width. 
These terracelike landscapes are fewer in number and 
less distinctive in the southeastern part of the county. 

Generally, the soils at elevations of 220 feet and lower 
formed in materials having higher sand content than did 
most of the soils at higher elevations. These soils have 
mainly a fine-loamy or coarse-loamy, siliceous control 
section. Some have a solum less than 60 inches thick. 
Cahaba and Prentiss soils are examples. Soils in the 
broad, depressional areas in these landscapes have rel- 
atively high levels of exchangeable sodium, and these 
levels usually increase with depth. Examples of these 
soils are Rosella soils and the low terrace phase of 
Guyton soils. 

Above an elevation of 260 feet, the control section of 
many of the soils on the flat interfluves is fine-silty and 
siliceous, and content of sand coarser than very fine is 
about 10 to 15 percent. Paden soils are an example. 
Most gently sloping and steeper soils are fine-loamy and 
siliceous in the control section, but some border fine- 
silty, particularly the gently sloping soils. Savannah soils 
have been mapped in most of these areas. The steeper 
soils definitely have higher sand content in the control 
section. This is probably due in part to the fact that 
these upper surfaces are more highly dissected, and 
these soils have developed farther down in the old ailu- 
vium, which contains more sand and some gravel. Soils 
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such as Pikeville, Ruston, and Smithdale occur in these 
areas. 

Similar soils occur along the scarps and slopes be- 
tween each terrace level. In many areas the upper part 
of the scarp is reflective of the soils on the upper level. 
Lower parts of the scarp, however, contain horizontal 
gravel beds truncated by the scarp. Some of the most 
productive farmland in the county is on these terracelike 
landscapes on all levels. 

The hilly soils near the eastern and northern parts of 
the county are influenced by the Eutaw-McShan Forma- 
tions (undivided) and in a few areas by the Tuscaloosa 
Formation. These areas give rise to soils that are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, and acid. Some soils have gravel con- 
tent of more than 35 percent in the solum. Such soils as 
Saffell and Smithdale are in steep areas, and Savannah 
soils are on the ridges. Most of these steep soils are 
wooded, and the trees are harvested for timber. 

The Tombigbee River and its major tributaries have 
extensive flood piains. These flood plains and low ter- 
races reflect the nature of their alluvial parent materials. 
The Jena, Mantachie, and Latonia soils adjacent to Lux- 
apalila Creek and on the east side of the Tombigbee 
River are acid and siliceous, similar to the upland soils of 
the drainage basin. The moderately alkaline Catalpa and 
Leeper soils along Catalpa, Gilmer, and Mogowah 
Creeks in the western part of the county are associated 
with the alkaline, clayey alluvium of the Blackland Prai- 
ries. Most of these soils have good potential for cultivat- 
ed crops, but they are limited by the flood hazard. 

The parent materials have had a dominating influence 
on the soils of Lowndes County. This can be readily ob- 
served in the Blackland Prairies in the western part of 
the county, across the broad flood plains of the Tombig- 
bee River, and in the loamy hills in the east. 


Climate 


Rainfall and temperature are active factors in soil de- 
velopment. They influence the rates of weathering of 
parent materials and the decomposition of minerals. 
They also influence leaching, migration of fine particles, 
and illuviation. Therefore, climate has had a direct influ- 
ence in the development of the soils of Lowndes County. 
It also has had indirect effects, since climate governs to 
a great extent the kinds of plants and animals that thrive 
on and in the soil. 

The climatic effects are uniform over Lowndes County 
because the climate is the same over the entire area. 
The average rainfall is about 54 inches per year, and the 
average temperature is about 62 degrees F. Organic 
matter decomposes at a rapid rate, and the high rainfall 
causes much leaching. This process tends to make the 
soils acid. Many of the soils of the Black Belt, for exam- 
ple Sumter and Okolona soils, are not acid because of 
parent material, but the trend is in that direction. 
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Relief and drainage 


Topography affects the drainage and rate of runoff. 
Thus, relief influences the moisture content in soils and 
erosion on the surface. The rate of runoff is greater on 
steep slopes than on gentle or level slopes. This means 
that the amount of water that moves through the soil 
during development depends partly on the relief. Excess 
water is present on and in soils that develop on low and 
flat topography. This extra water causes gray and mot- 
tled colors in the subsoil and in places an accumulation 
of organic matter in the surface layer. The influence of 
wetness is well expressed in many of the soils, such as 
Rosella, Sessum, and Guyton. 

Fragipan formation also is associated with relief and 
drainage. Fragipans are compact and brittle and are 
most strongly expressed in level to gently sloping, some- 
what poorly drained to moderately well drained soils. 
Savannah and Prentiss soils have a fragipan. The fragi- 
pan governs the depth that roots, air, and water can 
penetrate in the soils and the permeability and degree of 
wetness of the soils. In comparison with the other fac- 
tors of soil development, relief and drainage are more 
local in scope, and their influence on the soils can be 
observed on small farms. Slope is important in that it 
limits the uses to which land is put as well as the pro- 
ductivity of the crops grown. 


Living organisms 


Plants and animals, especially the small ones (earth- 
worms and insects), living in and on the soil have a 
direct influence on the nature of soils. Under natural 
conditions, plants govern the amount and distribution of 
organic matter in a soil profile. 

Under forest conditions, organic matter is added to the 
soil as leaves and twigs decompose on the surface. 
Therefore, the accumulation of organic matter under 
trees is usually confined to the A horizon. The soils of 
the Upper Coastal Plain formed under forest cover and 
have this characteristic. In Prentiss, Savannah, Sweat- 
man, and Vaiden soils, for example, most of the organic 
matter is in the A horizon. Under native grasses, the 
fibrous roots decay and add organic matter within the 
profile as deep as the roots grown. This process causes 
soils that develop under native grasses to have a thick, 
dark colored A horizon that extends as deep as 2 feet in 
the profile. 

Some of the upland soils of the Blackland Prairies, for 
example Okolona and Brooksville soils, formed under 
grasses. These soils have a dark, thick A horizon and 
are locally called ‘black prairie” soils. All of the other 
soils in Lowndes County formed under trees. Hardwoods 
(post oak, hackberry, red oak, and hickory), under which 
Kipling and Vaiden soils formed, covered the forest sites 
of the Blackland Prairies. Loblolly and shortleaf pine, 
oak, and hickory provided the cover for the loamy hill 
section of the eastern part of the county. 
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Time 


Many thousands of years are required for most soils to 
form. The weathering of rocks and other materials pre- 
cedes the development of soil horizons. The Selma 
Chalk, which is under the Blackland Prairies, was depos- 
ited by the Gulf of Mexico about 70 million years ago. 
The other geologic formations in Lowndes County are 
older than the Selma Chalk. 

This example shows that all of the soils of Lowndes 
County have been forming and changing for long peri- 
ods. The alluvial soils along the streams are not so old 
because material has been and is still being deposited 
on them. Catalpa, Leeper, Mantachie, and Jena soils 
occur on flood plains and are important for the produc- 
tion of row and forage crops. 


Processes of soil formation 


Because of the wide range in parent material, relief, 
age, and biological activity, the soil forming processes of 
Lowndes County are complex. The soils of the county 
have changed greatly since the geologic ages, thou- 
sands of years ago, when the parent materials were laid 
down. The soil forming processes have produced the 
soils as we now know them and are still very active. 
They have been working much longer on soils of the 
uplands than on soils of the flood plains. Consequently, 
the soils of the uplands are older and have stronger 
profile development than soils on bottom lands. 

The differences in the horizons of the soils in the 
county are caused by one or more processes. The main 
processes are: the accumulation of organic matter, the 
leaching of carbonates and salts, the formation and 
translocation of silicate clay minerals, and the reduction 
and transfer of iron. 

Organic matter has accumulated in the top layer of the 
soils in the county to form an A horizon. A large amount 
of this organic matter is well decomposed material, or 
humus, but a considerable amount consists of living 
plants and other organisms. 

Carbonates and salts have been leached from most 
soils in the county. Most soils on the east side of the 
county are acid, and their colloidal complexes are pre- 
dominantly saturated with hydrogen ions. 

The formation and translocation of silicate clay miner- 
als (eluviation) have affected most of the soils in the 
county except the alluvial soils. Because alluvial soils are 
young, the processes that cause the formation and 
translocation of silicate clay minerals have not been 
active long enough to cause significant differences 
among the layers. The A horizon in a soil in the uplands 
is eluviated and contains a small amount of clay. The 
illuviated B horizon contains an accumulation of clay. 
The results of eluviation, or downward movement of clay, 
can be identified as clay films on faces of peds and on 
the walls of root channels and wormholes or other holes. 
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The reduction and transfer of iron have occurred in the 
poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils and to 
some extent in the lower part of the moderately well 
drained soils. This process is called gleying. It is more 
likely to occur in nearly level soils or in depressional 
soils than in sloping soils. In the nearly level or depres- 
sional soils, the restricted drainage results in reduced 
leaching, pronounced hydration, anaerobic biological ac- 
tivity, accumulation of organic acids, reduction of iron, 
and development of gray colors. Well oxidized soils are 
generally red, yellow, and brown. When the soil is not 
sufficiently aerated and oxidized, gleying occurs and 
mottles and concretions of iron and manganese form. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


inches 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
base exchange properties is saturated with ex- 
changeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millime- 
ters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacus- 
trine, or marine sediments. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium car- 
bonate (commonly with magnesium carbonate) to 
effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated with cold, dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A soil having measurable amounts 
of calcium carbonate or magnesium carbonate. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 
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Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of ex- 
changeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synony- 
mous with base-exchange capacity, but is more pre- 
cise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 

Complex slope. irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water 
control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soll. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
occurring in such an intricate pattern that they 
cannot be shown separately on a soil map at the 
selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The composi- 
tion of most concretions is unlike that of the sur- 
rounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are 
common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 
tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
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kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 
2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, gen- 
erally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas by 
diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Weil drained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
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sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 


within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain-: 


fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed trom the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by run- 
ning water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and 
by such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not 
provide a source of gravel or sand for construction 
purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soll. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy ciay, silty 
clay, and clay. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. 
None means that flooding is not probable; rare that 
it is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
occurs on an average of more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 
days. Probable dates are expressed in months; No- 
vember-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 
Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not 
considered flooding. 
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Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic ani- 
mals. Forage can be grazed or cut for hay. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in po- 
rosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the horizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under pres- 
sure rather than to deform slowly. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray 
horizons as a result of waterlogging and lack of 
oxygen. The term “gleyed” also designates gray ho- 
rizons and horizons having yellow and gray mottles 
as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as pro- 
tection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal 
normally lives, as opposed to the range or geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying 
plant residue, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface, in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

AZ horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual 
concentration of sand and silt high in content of 
resistant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate 
Clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

8 horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
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overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) by 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the materi- 
al is known to differ from that in the solum the 
Roman numeral || precedes the letter C. 

Ft fayer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped accord- 
ing to their runoff-producing characteristics. The 
chief consideration is the inherent capacity of soil 
bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The slope 
and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but 
are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are 
assigned to four groups. In group A are soils having 
a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, 
well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at 
the other extreme, are soils having a very slow infil- 
tration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is un- 
drained. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is greater than 
that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop pro- 
duction and prevention of soil damage. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
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and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—/aint, distinct. and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. lts area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Peres slowly. The slow movement of water through the 
soil adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves through the soil. Terms 
describing permeability are very s/ow (less than 0.06 
inch), sfow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 
to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderate- 
ly rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), 
and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in 
the soil classification system based on differences in 
the soil that affect its management. A soil series, for 
example, may be divided into phases on the bases 
of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or 
some other characteristic that affects management. 
These differences are too small to justify separate 
series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation 
of acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

Piping. Moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike 
cavities in the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly 
of particles of nearly the same size. Because there 
is little difference in size of the particles, density can 
be increased only slightly by compaction. 
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Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a 
specified system of management. Productivity is 
measured in terms of output, or harvest, in relation 
to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 

Extremely Q id... ssessssesecessesesteeeseeneees Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid. . 4.5 to 6.0 
Strongly acid.... 5.1 to §.5 
Medium acid. . 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral......... .6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline...... . 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline...... 18.5 to 9.0 

..9.1 and higher 


Very strongly alkaline........... 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels 
from a drainage area. The water that flows off the 
land surface without sinking in is called surface 
runoff; that which enters the ground before reaching 
surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineralogical and chemical composition. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and runoff water. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. it can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 
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Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, slicken- 
sides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces on the 
steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and col- 
umns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is 
marked change in moisture content. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface that is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in mature soil consists of the A 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and other plant 
and animal life characteristics of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. Layers in soils that result from 
the processes of soil formation are called horizons; 
those inherited from the parent material are called 
strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrange- 
ment of strips or bands which provide vegetative 
barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soll. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
zontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Siructureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
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are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series be- 
cause they differ in ways too small to be of conse- 
quence in interpreting their use or management. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is 
generally built so that the field can be farmed. A 
terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided ‘by specifying ‘‘coarse,” “fine,” or “ very 
fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good 
tilth refers to the friable state and is associated with 
high noncapillary porosity and stable structure. A soil 
in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 
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Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil 


material, or one that responds to fertilization, ordi- 
narily rich in organic matter, used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens. 


Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 


than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 


Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 


rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 
Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostat- 
ic head, generally beneath an impermeable layer. 
When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises 
in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by a dry zone. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes pro- 


duced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Buttahatchie 
LEGEND 


Quaternary alluvium 
Terrace deposits 
Demopolis Formation 
Mogreville Formation 
Tombigbee Sand 
Eutaw-McShan Formations 
Tuscaloosa Formation 


Figure 1.—Geologic map of Lowndes County. 
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Figure 2.—Cattle grazing tall fescue on Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes. The trees in the background are on 
Vaiden silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Figure 3.—Loblolly pine plantation on Latonia loamy sand, occasionally flooded. This soil is in woodland suitability 
group 201. 
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Figure 4.—The water standing on the surface of Leeper silty clay reflacts the need for drainage or land leveling. 
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Figure 5.—Palmetto in the foreground and mixed pines in the background in an area of Rosella silt loam. This 
vegetation is typical on this soil, which has high sodium content in the subsoil. 
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eroded. Lobloily 


5 to 8 percent slopes, 


pine has a site index of 81 on this soil. 


Figure 6.—Well stocked stand of loblolly pine sawtimber on Savannah silt loam 
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Figure 7.—Gully and sheet erosion on Sumter-Damopolis-Chalk outcrop complex, 5 to 20 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. The soil has been eroded away to expose the underlying Selma Chalk. 
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—Old-growth shortleaf pine—130 feet high and 38.3 inches in diameter at breast height—on Smithdale-Saffell 


Figure 8. 


complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
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Figure 9.—Lake Lowndes, a recreation area on the Smithdale-Saffell complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
[Data were recorded in the period 1951-75 at Columbus, Mississippi] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 
dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


tA growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50° F). 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, 
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TABLE 2,--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


{Data were recorded in the period 1951-75 at Columbus, 


Mississippi] 
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TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


{Data were recordedin the period 1951-75 at Columbus, 


Mississippi] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 
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i I i 
Map | Soil name ' Acres Percent 

symbol} at ee nea rae ee i a 

|! _ _ 

‘ ' L 
An {Annemaine loam-------~------------- 2-2-2 non nn nn nn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nen nnn en nn = H 931 | 0.3 
BrA iBrooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes- -i 3,400 | 1.0 
BrB {Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes- -} 5,050 | 1.6 
CaA iCahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---------~----------------------------- H 5,728 | 1.8 
CaB iCahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------~--------~----------------------- H 1,924 | 0.6 
CbA iCahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded---------------- ! 3,929 | 1.2 
CbB tCahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, occasionally flooded---------------- i 798 0.2 
CL iCahaba-Latonia association, occasionally flooded------ --- ween inne n-ne =e H | 360 
CoA iCaledonia silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------- -- I 0.9 
CoB iCaledonia silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes----------- -- i 0.8 
CoC2 jCaledonia silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded---- -- i 0.3 
Cp iCatalpa silty clay----------------------------------- -- ! 2.6 
CT {Catalpa-Leeper association- -- -- | 2.0 
Cu ;Columbus silt loam--------------------------------------------- H 0.8 
DeC2 |Demopolis-Binnsville complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded---- 1 1.3 
Gr iGriffith silty clay------------------~-------------------------- H 0.7 
Gu iGuyton silt loam------------- ! 0.9 
Gy iGuyton silt loam, low terrace i 3.6 
Je iJena loam--++---------------- H 1.0 
JM iJena-Mantachie association-- { 3.8 
Kn Kinston loam-------~-------------------------- i 0.7 
KpA {Kipling silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes { 0.8 
KpB2 jKipling silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-- I 1.2 
KpC2 {Kipling silty clay loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded { 0.5 
La tLatonia loamy sand-~-----~---~-----~-----~-----~------------ { 0.7 
Lb tLatonia loamy sand, occasionally flooded------ { 0.9 
Ld itLatonia-Urban land complex-------------- weren- H 0.2 
Le iLeeper silty clay--------------------------------------- H 7.3 
Ma iMantachie loam------------- H 2.5 
NJ iNugent-Jena association { 0.6 
OkA 1Okolona silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes- H 1.4 
OkB iOkolona silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes- H 4,2 
Pa (Paden silt loam~-----------~---------~---------- H 1h 
Ph tPheba silt loam-------------------------------------- I 0.3 
PkC2 |Pikeville sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded-------- t 0.3 
PsD2 jPikeville-Smithdale complex, 8 to 12 percent slopes, { 1.0 
Pt iPits------------------------------------- == =~ === == === H 0.5 
PuA {Prentiss loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes { 6.6 
PuB iPrentiss loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes---------- i 1.0 
Pw iPrentiss-Urban land complex------------ t 0.6 
Ro iRosella silt loam--------------------------------------- t 2.4 
RuC2 {Ruston fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded--- H 0.8 
SaA {Savannah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------------- H 2.6 
SaB {Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-------- { 4.3 
SaC2 {Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 1 1.4 
Se iSessum silty clay loam----------------------------- H 0.7 
SmD {Smithdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes------- i 0.5 
SmF iSmithdale fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes------ { 0.3 
SnF iSmithdale-Saffell complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes- H 1.7 
SR iSmithdale-Saffell association, hilly---------------- H 0.7 
SsF iSmithdale-Sweatman complex, 17 to 35 percent slopes----- ‘ 1.6 
St iSteens fine sandy loam---------------------------------- Hi 2.5 
SuB2 {Sumter silty clay loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded--- Hl 1.4 
SuC2 {Sumter silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded----~------------------------ H 3.5 
SvD3 {|Sumter-Demopolis-Chalk outcrop complex, 5 to 20 percent slopes, H Q.5 
Ts iTuscumbia silty clay---------- ---- --- --- H 0.2 
Ur ‘Urban land------------~------------------ -- - H 0.5 
VaA iVaiden silty clay, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- - i 5.1 
VaB2 iVaiden silty clay, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded- - { 5.8 
VaC2 iVaiden silty clay, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded- - Hi 0.9 

Water--------=----- = 2 en on en nn enn ee ene se nae e ene ne- sees 1 0.7 

' 

' Nase teaananertard 

Total---s-s--2-45---252-252-2-525-5-6506-5-22 26-555 eess eo snaseeeansi sess ! 325,120 } 100.0 

ul t 


TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


SOIL SURVEY 
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ermuda- 
11.0 
10.0 
9.5 
10.0 


Absence of a yield indicates that 
grass 


the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 
Common 


TABLE’ 6.-+YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Annemaine 
Brooksville 
Brooksville 


Cahaba 
Cahaba 


{Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. 
Cahaba 


C aB- ~-------------.------- 
CbA--------------~--------- 


BrB----------------------- 
CaA---------~------------- 


A Nm ------~--------~------- 
BrA---+------------------- 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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400 


Saffell-----~------------- 


SnF----------------------- 
Smi thdale~--------------- 


SmP -------2---------------- 
Smithdale 


Smithdale 
Smithdale 


SR#*; 


S$ sF----------------------- 
Smithdale 


Stone nnn enn nee 


Steens 


SiR 2a oe ee 


VaC2-----------+---------- 


Vah----------------+~----- 
VaB2-----------~---------- 
Vaiden 
Vaiden 


TS ante nnn nen in nnn renner e ee 
Vaiden 


Sumter 
SuC2---------------------- 
Sumter 
SvD3---~------------------ 
Sumter 

Tuscumbia 

Urban land 


Ur #®, 


The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


* Animal-unit-month: 


or five goats) for 30 days. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior .characteristics of the map unit. 


five sheep, 


one mule, 


LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


i TMajor management concerns (Subclass) 
4 


t t 
Class ; Total | 1 1 OL H 
| acreage |Erosion |Wetness iproblem | Climate 
(Ce) - (w) $ (s) 4} fe) 
—— eres eres eres Rores > 
t t ——— 7 a eae t tara: 1 ——— 
I of 8697} wee fee tee os 
' } ‘ 
II | 163,126! 41,317 $115,005 } 6,804 } --- 
1 1 t 1 t 
‘ t V t 
TIl { 79,222) 35,987 | 43,235 } 0 --- } --- 
t 1 1, 1 1 
1 1 1 1 t 
Iv} 17,937) 9,386 | 8,551 $0 --= | --- 
1 1 ’ 1 
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vf «(16,639; «ose | 18,839 F == — 
1 1 t t 1 
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VI} 15,612} 15,612 | =ee fee | a 
, 1 J 1 ’ 
1 4 1 
VIE {| 15,617! 15,617 | === wee --- 
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1 t i 7 
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[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 
information was not available. 
American sycamore, 


jWood= | Managewent concerns Potential produc 
tland i 
isuita-|Erosion 
ibility thazard 
igroup 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Brooksville 


CaA, CaB, CbA, CbB- 
Cahaba 


Latonia----------- 


CoA, CoB, CoC2----- 
Caledonia 


C prnn nnn e ne ---- 
Catalpa 


CI*; 
Catalpa-----~----- 


Leeper *#-~-~----~-- 


Columbus 


DeC2*;: 
Demopo lis--------- 


Binnsville-------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


Site index was calculated at age 30 for eastern cottonwood, at age 35 for 


and at age 50 for all other species] 
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Moderate|Loblolly pine------= 


Moderate|Loblolly pine- 
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ModeratejLoblolly pine-=+----- 


iModerate;Eastern cottonwood-- 
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tModerate|Eastern redcedar---- 
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iModerate {Eastern redcedar---- 


Common trees 


iShortleaf pine- 
{Yellow-poplar-- 
\Sweetgum------------ \ 
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t 
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{Slash pine---- 
tYellow-poplar- 


White oak------ 
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1Slash pine---- 
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| Sweetgum------------ i 
{Southern red oak---- 
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Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, 
American sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgunm, 
American sycamore. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
sweetgum, 

green ash, 
American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, 


sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Eastern redcedar, 


LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
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Kipling 
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Leeper 


See footnotes at 
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end of 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
Management concerns T~ Potential productivity | - 
quip- | T | 
ment {Seedling} Plant jj Common trees iSite | Trees to plant 
limita-|mortal- {competi-i tindex} 
tion | ity {tion | 1 i z, 
' I I 1 t 
I 1 { { i 
Severe {Severe {Moderate}Eastern cottonwood--{} 110 iEastern cottonwood, 
| H {Green ash--=-----<-- ! 95 {| green ash, 
H H \ Sweet gum------------ ' 95 | sweetgum, 
H ! ‘American sycamore---{ 100 | American sycamore. 
1 7 1 1 1 
t t i) t I 
Severe {Moderate/Severe {Loblolly pine------- | 90 {Loblolly pine, 
H t {Slash pine--- -} 90 {| sweetgum. 
1 { iSweetgum--- -|o--- 4 
H | iGreen asSh----------- tocre ft 
H f {Southern red oak----| --- | 
i | Water oak----------- tote f 
i i H H I 
Slight {Slight |Moderate{Loblolly pine------- + 100 {Loblolly pine, 
{ | i\Sweetgum-- -! 90 | slash pine, 
t H {Water oak-------- + 80 | American sycamore, 
i ' {Southern red oak- | --- | eastern cottonwood. 
{ \ {White oak foec- f 
H H {Slash pine---------- ft o--- | 
i ! I H i 
| H { i ‘ 
Severe |Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine------- t 100 {Loblolly pine, 
! 1 {Sweetgum------ --| 90 {| slash pine, 
i i {Water oak----- --| 80 | American sycamore, 
i { ‘Southern red oak----{ --- | eastern cottonwood. 
White oak ‘ 
i i {Slash pine---------- [oee- | 
\ a 1 \ 1 
i ' i t i] 
Severe {Severe j|Severe {Green ash---~------- { 80 {Green ash, 
H ! ‘Eastern cottonwood--} 90 | eastern cottonwood, 
! H {Cherrybark oak------ : 100 ; cherrybark oak, 
i H {Loblolly pine-- --{| 98 | loblolly pine, 
H H iSweetgum-----— --| 95 | sweetgum, 
i ' iYellow-poplar------- \ 95 i yellow-poplar. 
' 
2 v i 1 1 
Severe {Severe {Severe {Loblolly pine------- 1 100 {Loblolly pine, 
I i {Sweetgum------ --} 95 | slash pine, 
H H White oak------ --!| 90 | American sycamore, 
i I itCherrybark oak------ 1 95 {1 yellow-poplar, 
t { 1 I | eastern cottonwood, 
! t t H { cherrybark oak, 
{ { I H { green ash, 
H { i H | sweetgum. 
1 t ' t I a 
t 1 t 1 t 
Moderate {Moderate iModerateiCherrybark oak------ + 90 {Cherrybark oak, 
1 i {Loblolly pine-- -i| 90 {| loblolly pine, 
t H {Shumard oak-- { 85 {| Shumard oak, 
i \ iSweetgum---- 1 90 | sweetgum. 
i I {Water oak-- -1 80 | 
i I iWhite oak----------- 1 80 4 
1 1 1 : ’ 
i t t i 1 
Slight {Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine 90 {Loblolly pine, 
H H {Slash pine---------- 90 | slash pine. 
1 1 t t 
| | | | | 
Slight {Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine 90 jLoblolly pine, 
' ; {Slash pine---------- 90 | slash pine. 
' H 1 ‘ \ 
\ ' H H H 
1 l iT ' 1 
\ i i { | 
Severe {Severe {Slight !Eastern cottonwood--{} 110 |Eastern cottonwood, 
| H |Sweetgum---------=-- \ 95 | sweetgum, 
i H iGreen ash 90 | green ash, 
i I ‘American sycamore---; 100 | American sycamore. 
i i t 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY~-Continued 


{suita-|Erosion 


ibility thazard 


Mantachie 


Pikeville 


t 
PsD2*: ! 
Pikeville--------- H 


Smi thdale--------- H 
PuA, 


Prentiss 


Pw; 
Prentiss---~------ 


Urban land. 


SaA, SaB, SaC2----- 
Savannah 


igroup | tion 
+ = 
1w9 |Slight iSevere 
5 t 
' ' 
I I 
15 ' 
1 U 
\ I 
' ' 
i i 
I i 
I { 
288 {Slight i 
1 
H 1 
f H 
i} A 
Hl { 
Jw9 {Slight {Severe 
1 1 
I t 
‘ A 
, i 
| I 
t 1 
t U 
i ‘ 
4e2c{Slight j 
1 ' 
307 {Slight {Slight 
' t 
H ‘ 
t ' 
i i 
2w8 iSlight | 
' t 
i H 
V v 
1 \ 
I t 
t { 
301 {Slight {Slight 
' ! 
| | 
301 \Slight ‘Slight 
' 1 
i} t 
301 {Slight {Slight 
i 1 
207 iSlight {Slight 
2 t 
' ‘ 
J 1 
H 1 
t t 
I i 
i H 
! H 
207 {Slight {Slight 
' 1 
4 
! I 
I t 
1 I 
t t 
H i 
i t 
3w9 {Slight {Severe 
‘ fl 
i L 
Hl 
I { 
| i 
301 {Slight {Slight 
Pe 
{ 
307 [Slight {Slight 
1 \ 
' 1 
U I 
! f 
1 t 
end of table. 


See footnotes 


iSeedling 


I 
| Plant 


t 
ModeratejLoblolly pine-------i 


‘Green ash----------- 
iEastern cottonwood--| 


iSweetgum----- 
}Yellow-poplar 


iLoblolly pine 
iSlash pine--~ 
{Sweet gum----- 
{Water oak---- 
iWillow oak---------- 
' 


i Sweetgum----- 
Water oak 
{Southern red oak---- 
tWhite oak------- 


Slash pine 

i ' 

‘ 1 
iSlight {Eastern redcedar----| 

' t 
ModeratejLoblolly pine------- { 


Slight 


Slight 


i 
Moderate{Loblolly pine--~~--- H 


i 
ModerateiLoblolly pine------- H 
‘ 


1 
Moderate|Loblolly pine------- 
' 


i 
Moderate|Loblolly pine------- 


t 
Moderate;Loblolly pine------- ! 


i) 
Moderate|Loblolly pine------- H 


}Shortleaf pine- 
' Sweet gum-----------+- 
H 


iShortleaf pine------ 
{Sweet gum--~----- ' 
iSlash pine 
{ 


tShortleaf pine------ i 
' 


1 

iLoblolly pine------- 
iShortleaf pine- 
i; Sweet gum-+~------ 
;Cherrybark oak- 
iWhite oak---+-----~--- 


{ 
i 
{Loblolly pine---~---- 
tShortleaf pine-- 
| Sweetgum---~---- = 
iCherrybark oak=- 
iWhite oak----------- 


Moderate|Loblolly pine---<--- 


|Sweetgum----- el 
tWater oak--~ as} 
\ 
1 


(Willow oak---------- 
1 1 


{Shortleaf pine------ 


iShortleaf pine------ \ 
{Southern red dak----~ 
' 
I 


productiv 
pebbled IS 


SOIL SURVEY 


oe 


y 


i 

i iSite 
i |index 
1 

1 


Green ash, 
eastern cottonwood, 
cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 
water oak, 
yellow~poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
American sycamore, 
eastern cottonwood. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


slash pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


oblolly pine. 


toe 


obloily pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
Shumard oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Smi thdale 
SnF*, SR*: 
Smithdale--------- 


Saffell----------- 


SsF*: 
Smithdale--------- 


Swe atman---------- 


SuB2, SuC2--------- 
Sumter 


SvD3*: 
Sumt er------------ 


Demopolis--------- 


Chalk outcrop. 


Tuscumbia 


VaA, VaB2, VaC2---- 
Vaiden 


iWood~ rT panagenen concerns 1 Potential productivity 
iland 1 U quip- 1 1 1 
isuita-jErosion | ment ‘Seedling! Plant } Common trees [Site 
oe { limita-imortal- jcompeti-} jindex 
roup | i__tion i ity i tion | ‘ - 
' 1 ' i} iF i) 
{ I | i t ! 
3c8 {Slight iModerate iModerate iModerate {Southern red oak----| --- 
H H ' ' {White oak------- t --- 
i i i i tLoblolly pine- + 83 
i H H H 1Sweetgum------------ 1 80 
! { I | iEastern redcedar----} 45 
Hl i { H { H 
301 {Slight {Slight {Slight {ModeratejLoblolly pine------- 1 80 
H H H Hl iShortleaf pine------ 1 69 
\ Hl I I i i 
i 1 H ' H 
301 {Slight {Slight {Slight {iModerateiLoblolly pine-~------ i 80 
i H H i iShortleaf pine------ i 69 
i i i I H i 
4f2 {Slight {Slight |Moderate{Slight {Loblolly pine------- t 70 
{ H Hl H iShortleaf pine-- + 60 
i { { | iEastern redcedar----| --- 
} { { i t i 
i I t i i i 
301 {Slight {Slight {Slight |Moderate|Loblolly pine------- 1 80 
| H Hl i iShortleaf pine------ i 69 
1 i i t i i 
3c2 iSlight {Moderate{Slight {Slight {Loblolly pine------- | 83 
' ! H I iShortleaf pine 1 73 
H ' \ 1 \ 
‘ 1 1 1 ‘ 
2w8 iSlight (Moderate {Slight i\ModerateiLoblolly pine------- 1 90 
' i i i iSweetgum---- --| 85 
i i H I iWater oak-- -| 90 
on ee oe ! 
1 I 
He2e iModerate iModer ate iModerate iSlight tEastern redcedar----{ 40 
‘ ' 
1 3 1 1 1 ' 
i i i { i | 
Ho3c IModerate Moderate {Moderate !Slight iEastern redcedar----| 40 
H H H H t 
4d3o [Moderate Moderate !Severe iModerateiEastern redcedar----; 40 
1 1 ‘ 1 ' t 
I i I i t { 
2w6 {Slight |Moderate}Severe {Severe jEastern cottonwood--{ 100 
1 i ! H iGreen ash----------- t 95 
i H i H {Sweetgum Jo ener nnn i 85 
i} t 1 ' t t 
3c8 {Slight iModerate|Moderate|Severe {Loblolly pine------- {76 
H { | H {Shortleaf pine------ | 68 
I H ' H ‘Eastern redcedar----!| 45 
\ H t H {Southern redcedar---| 70 
I { H t H 


TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


Eastern redcedar, 
loblolly pine, 


Loblolly pine, 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
eastern redcedar. 


r 
\ 
i) 
1 
i 
\ 
i 
\ 
1 
\ 
i) 
‘ 
L} 
\ 
i) 
1 
H 
\ 
' 
' 
{ 
H 
' 
t 
i 
{Loblolly pine, 
\ 
iLoblolly pine, 
| shortleaf pine. 
‘ 
! 
tLoblolly pine, 
| sweetgunm, 
| Shumard oak, 
1 
' 
i 
\ 
' 
1 
i 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
! 
' 
1 
1 
i 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
1 
\ 
: 
f 
i) 
' 
1 
' 
i 
1 
1 
‘ 
i] 
' 
i 


cherrybark oak. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Eastern redcedar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 


green ash, 
sweetgum, 


Loblolly pine, 
eastern redcedar, 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
** Adequate water control is needed for survival of planted seedlings. 
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TABLE 9.-~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


Br 


Pe gene oa mie ee ge cas ee ce Ne GE owe tee wai. tee gy ae 
Soil name and | Shallow | Dwellings i Dwellings H Small 
map symbol i excavations | without H with i commercial 
H } basements basements I buildings 
1 i t 1 
i i I I 
ltt atta Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
nnema ine | floods, | floods, t floods, i floods, 
i wetness, | wetness. 1.wetness, | wetness, 
1 1 , 1 
1 4 1 1 
A, BrB---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
rook sville wetness, | Shrink-swell, | wetness, | shrink-swell, 
too clayey. | low strength. | shrink-swell, | corrosive, 
t ' 1 
' f A 
i! t 1 
\ 


c 


CbA, 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe," 


ahaba 


Cahaba 


CL 
c 


L 


CoA, 


c 


Cp 
c 


c 


De 


®: 
ahaba 


atonia~~--~------- 


aledonia 


atalpa 


olumbus 


C2*; 


Demopo lis-------- 


B 


G 


innsville 


riffith 


See footnote at 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
cutbanks 
floods. 


cave, 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods, 

too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 

too clayey, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods, 

too clayey, 
wetness. 


end of table. 


Severe: 
floods. 
Severe: 
floods. 
Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 
Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
floods. 
Severe: 
floods. 
Moderate: 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


1 
1 
iSevere: 

| floods, 

! shrink-swell, 
i low strength, 
H 

i 


t 

| Local roads 
{ and streets 
‘ 
I 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
floods. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
floods. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


an an 


' 
1 
' 
1 
i 
‘ 
1 
i 
I 
1 
U 
4 
1 
nl 
i 
‘ 
1 
I 
t 
1 
i 
( 


‘ 
I 
1 
' 
n 
t 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
1 
' 
t 
n 
I 
( 
t 
' 
( 
1 
i 
1 
1 
{ 
i 
fl 
' 
n 
t 
' 
' 
t 
‘ 
1 
1 
! 
t 
' 
( 
' 
t 
1 
U 
' 
t 
‘ 
I 
t 
' 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
1 
t 
i 
' 
( 
' 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
1 
t 
{ 
' 
t 
1 
i 
' 
t 
1 
( 
‘ 
' 
' 
( 
' 
t 
! 
( 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 
' 
1 
I 
' 
4 
1 
' 
' 
t 
‘ 
i 
1 
i 
' 
' 
' 
' 
( 
' 
i 
' 
' 
’ 
1 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
too sandy. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
floods. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
floods. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
thin layer. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
floods. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


a ae Re, oa a te a mama aaa _ I 
t 1 I V 
Soil name and | Shallow { Dwellings Dwellings Small Local roads | Lawns and 
map symbol {! excavations | without with commercial and streets {| landscaping 
! H basements basements buildings 


er 


t 
i { t 
Hl ! i 
' \ 1 
a t a 
1 : i} i 
J 1 t 
7 V V t 
Gu, Gy------------ }Severe: Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Guyton i floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, | floods, 
i wetness, i wetness. } wetness. {| wetness. i wetness. i wetness. 
| eutbanks cave.} | i { 
' \ \ 1 \ ‘ 
t 1 i i ' ' 
Jen --+------------ Severe: iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
Jena | floods, 1 floods. | floods. | floods. i floods. i floods. 
| too sandy, H i i { 
| cutbanks cave.i i t I 
i | | | | 
‘i \ 
. i) 1 i) ' i] 1 
Jena--<<<9------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
1 floods, t floods. i floods. | floods. i floods, | floods. 
i too sandy, H Hl i i i 
i cutbanks cave.|} i { ! t 
‘ i i | i 1 
Mantachie-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| floods, 1 floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, { floods. 
{ wetness. | wetness. | wetness, {| wetness. { wetness. 
1 2 1 1 1 t 
t V i iz ' i} 
Kn---------------- iSevere: isevere: Severe: iSevere: Severe: severe: 
Kinston i floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, | floods, { floods, 
\ wetness. i wetness, { wetness. i wetness. | wetness. i wetness, 
' 1 
1 t U U ' i 
KpA, KpB2, KpC2---{Severe: Severe: Severe: severe: Severe: iModerate: 
Kipling { too clayey. ! shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | wetness. 
H ' low strength. | low strength. | low strength, | low strength. | 
i { { | corrosive. { { 
' ' ' t ' ' 
i} 1 ' 1 1 1 
Laee--- ween eee e--- iSevere: {Slight--------- !Slight--------- tSlight--------- iSlight--------- iModerate: 
Latonia } cutbanks cave.|} i ! H i too sandy. 
' ' \ \ ‘ ' 

i! 1 1 i I i) 
Lb---------------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Latonia | cutbanks cave,! floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. i floods, 

1 d i: ' 1 1 1 1 a 
floods too sandy 
Ld*: i i H { i i 
Latonia---------- iSevere: iSlight--------- 1Slight----~---- iSlight--------- iSlight--------- iModerate: 
} cutbanks cave.| \ ! i { too sandy. 
1 1 1 1 ' 1 
1 1 ' i} 1 1 
Urban land. H I i I | i 
1 1 ' ' f ' 
1 1 1 ry t V 
Le--een- n-ne eee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: severe: Severe: iSevere: 
Leeper i wetness, ! floods, { floods, ! shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, {| too clayey, 
| floods, t wetness, 1 wetness, i wetness, i wetness, | floods, 
} too clayey. ‘ shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | floods. { floods. i wetness. 
1 ' : 1 , ' 
' U ' I 1 i 
Ma-~--------------- Severe: Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe: isevere: 
Mantachie | floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, | floods, | floods. 
i! wetness. { wetness, | wetness. t wetness. 1 wetness. 
1 J 1 ' 1 1 
i} 1 V 1 ' I 
NJ*; ! { i : H ' 
Nugent----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: Severe: 
| floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. | floods. 
7 Vv t 1 t 1 
' ' v ' 1 1 
Jena------------- {Severe: (Severe: iSevere: Severe: severe: Severe: 
i floods, | floods. i floods. | floods. i floods. | floods. 
| too sandy, H i { { 
i cutbanks cave.} 1 H i i 
' ' 1 ' \ 1 
‘ 1 1 1 t i} 
OkA, OkKB---------- Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Okolona | too clayey. ! shrink-swell, } shrink-swell, | shrink~-swell, | shrink-swell, | too clayey. 
i | low strength. | low strength. {| corrosive, { low strength. 
I i { | low strength. | H 
1 1 \ ' 1 ' 
t i £ U ' 1 
Paw w-n--- === === iModerate: Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i wetness. it wetness. | wetness. | low strength. {| wetness. 
1 1 ' ' , 
1’ 1 1 i} 1 


’ 

Paden i wetness, 
1 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


i i ' ' t 7 Gaia 
Soil name and { Shallow H Dwellings H Dwellings H Small | Local roads } Lawns and 
map symbol | exeavations | without t with i commercial } and streets {| landscaping 
H H basements H basements H buildings H 
1 i} if i} H Hl 
t i 1 t 1 i 
Ph--------~~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: 
Pheba | wetness. | wetness. t wetness. | wetness, | low strength, {| wetness 
i i H | corrosive, { wetness. 
t H 1 ' 1 ' 
i} i ‘ 1 1 if 
PkC2-------------- iSevere: 1Slight--------- tSlight--------- Moderate: iModerate: iSlight. 
Pikeville { cutbanks cave.{ i | slope. i low strength. 
\ \ \ \ ' 1 
‘ I 1 , 1 I 
PsD2*: i i H ! i | 
Pikeville-------- iSevere: iModerate: Moderate: iSevere: Moderate: iModerate: 
i cutbanks cave.{ slope. | Slope. ; Slope, | Slope, i slope. 
t H f H | low strength, | 
1 1 1 1 1 , 
i} i i} 1 t if 
Smithdale-------- Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: tModerate: iModerate: 
| slope. } slope. | Slope. | Slope. 1 Slope. i Slope. 
a 4 , ' ' ' 
it i 1 | i) if 
Pt*, i H H i { i 
Pits i i i t H H 
H t { I i i 
PuA, PuB---------- Moderate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: iModerate: iSlight. 
Prentiss | wetness, | wetness, | wetness | wetness, { low strength. 
I | low strength. { | low strength, | 
1 f : \ \ \ 
Pw*: | | 
Prentiss--------- iModerate: iModerate: tSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iSlight. 
i wetness, i wetness, i wetness. | wetness, ! low strength. | 
i t low strength. | | low strength. | 
' \ \ ' 1 \ 
1 i + U t I 
Urban land. H H f { | ! 
i t t I I i 
ROw--------------- ‘Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
Rosella | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 1 wetness, i wetness, | wetness. 
| floods. | floods. i floods. | floods. | floods 
\ \ \ ‘ H 1 
t t t 1 T 1 
RuC2~-------+------ {Slight--------- tSlight--------- i{Slight--------- iModerate: iModerate: iSlight 
Ruston H i i | slope. | low strength. | 
t I t l ' ‘ 
' v t t t 1 
SaA, SaB---------~- (Moderate: (Moderate: Moderate j}Moderate iModerate: (Moderate: 
Savannah | wetness. i wetness, i wetness. | wetness, t low strength. | wetness 
i i t | corrosive, H i 
i I i ! { t 
SaC2-------------~ iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Savannah 1 wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, i low strength. | wetness 
' iy a ' J 1 
4 ’ 1 1 slope, 1 ' 
i H { { corrosive. H H 
i t ' i i { 
Se---------------- Severe: iSevere: Severe Severe iSevere: iSevere: 
Sessum { too clayey, i wetness, t wetness, i wetness, i Shrink-swell, | wetness 
| wetness. i shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | wetness, { too clayey. 
H | low strength. {| low strength. {| corrosive. t low strength. 
1 1 ‘ t 7 > ' 

1 1 1 t i t 
SmD--------------- iModerate: (Moderate: iModerate: iSevere !Moderate iModerate: 
Smithdale | slope. t slope. | slope | slope. t slope. | slope. 

H ‘ ' 1 ' ' 
1 1 i} 1 7 i} 
SmF --------------- Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere Severe: 
Smithdale { Slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. ! slope. | slope. 
1 1 1 1 7 1 
' i} V 1‘ i t 
SnF*, SR*: I I t I i i 
Smi thdale---~----- iSevere: Severe iSevere iSevere iSevere: iSevere 
i slope. 1 slope, | slope. t slope. | slope. | slope. 
! 1 1 1 1 1 
i) V 1 I t i} 
Saffell---------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: severe iSevere: 
} slope, t Slope i slope. | slope i Slope. | slope. 
{ small stones. | | I I t 
{ Hl H i \ 
SsF*: | ! ! i i | 
Smi thdale--------~- iSevere: Severe: iSevere iSevere: Severe Severe 
! slope. | slope. | slope. { slope. | slope. | slope 
J 1 ' I if i 
t 1 1 t ‘ J 
Sweatman--~------ iSevere iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere 
1 slope. | Slope. | slope | slope. | Slope. i slope. 
\ ' \ ' \ 1 
I i) I | t I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
eS a ee er Ne eg a ee ee 


I , 1 t ' 
Soil name and j Shallow i Dwellings I Dwellings i Small | Loeal roads | Lawns and 
map symbol | exeavations j; without H with { commercial | and streets { landscaping 
i H basements H basements H buildings t 
i) t t 1 1 I 
Stq------- en ee ene Severe: Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iModerate: |Moderate: 
Steens | wetness. | wetness. | wetness, i wetness, | wetness, { wetness, 
| { ! i | low strength. | 
| i i t | i 
SuB2------~-------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: . (Severe: iSevere: iModerate: 
Sumter | depth to rock,| shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | thin layer. 
| too clayey. { low strength. i low strength. i low strength. | low strength. ' 
' ! 1 
1 1 t 1 1 ' 
SuC2-------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: {Severe: {Severe: iModerate: 
Sumter | depth to rock,| shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | slope, | shrink-swell, {| thin layer. 
| too clayey. { low strength. {| low strength. {| shrink-swell, | low strength, | 
H H | | low strength. | ! 
H t ! | { I 
SvD3*: I 1 1 i I i 
Sumter----------- iSevere: Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i depth to rock,| shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | slope, | shrink-swell, { slope, 
{ too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. {| shrink-swell, {| low strength. {| thin layer. 
i ' i H low strength. i H 
I i} kf t i I 
Demopolis-------- iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: 
| depth to rock.| depth to rock.| depth to rock.! slope. | depth to rock,| thin layer. 
t i i I | slope. { 
i i ! I H ! 
Chalk outcrop. } fi ; ! ' 
J 1 1 t 1 I 
i} 1 1 1 t t 
T Se nnn ween nance nn n- {Severe: iSevere: {Severe: \Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
Tuscumbia i wetness, | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, | wetness, 
| floods. | shrink~-swell, { shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, {| floods, 
i H low strength. i low strength, H low strength. i low strength. ! too clayey. 
' t t t i 1 
ur’, { { H { ! { 
Urban land Hl Hl H H H H 
i i t H H i 
VaA, VaB2, VaC2---|Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Vaiden | too clayey, { low strength, { low strength, | low strength, | low strength, | too clayey. 
i wetness. i shrink-swell. {| shrink-swell. {| shrink-swell, {| shrink-swell. 
1 I 
t 1 1 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of. the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.~-SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms, Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 
not rated] 


| 


slope. 


' i 1 V ! 
Soil name and H Septic tank { Sewage lagoon } Trench H Area i Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption t areas { sanitary i sanitary | for landfill 
i fields ! i landfill i landfill 
I fae ee ae ee ee ng ee Ea 
{ i i 1 H 
An~------~----------- Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor 
Annema ine 1 floods, i floods, { floods, 1 floods, } too clayey. 
| peres slowly, i wetness. 1 too clayey, | wetness. 
{ wetness. H | wetness. \ i 
' 1 t ‘ v 
! 1 i} ! 
BrA-~--------------- iSevere iSlight--~---- iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Brooksville i peres slowly, H | too clayey, i wetness. { too clayey, 
i wetness, | | wetness. H | wetness, 
' \ ' ' \ 
t 1 1 1 if 
BrB-------~--------~ iSevere: iModerate: Severe: Severe: 1Poor: 
Brooksville t peres slowly, 1 Slope. | too clayey, i wetness, i too clayey, 
! wetness. t i wetness. { | wetness. 
1 1 1 1 1 
t t i} i 1 
CaA, CaB------------ {Slight----------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: tGood. 
Cahaba i | seepage. | seepage. i seepage, 
1 1 1 1 1 
' i i i 1 
CbA, CbB-~---------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 1Good. 
Cahaba 1 floods, | seepage, | floods, | floods, 
H i floods. } seepage, 1 seepage. 
if 1 1 t t 
‘ i) , q iz 
CL®: I : : \ ' 
Cahaba------------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: isevere: 1Good. 
| floods. | seepage, | floods, | floods, 
i t floods, t Seepage. i Seepage. 
' ' 1 H ‘ 
t (i i t i 
Latonia------------ iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: tSevere iFair: 
| floods. | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, i too sandy. 
i | floods. } floods. | floods. 
t 1 1 1 1 
1 t 1 1 i} 
C OAn an n~—-----+----- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: tSlight-------- iFair 
Caledonia } percs slowly. | seepage. i too clayey. H | too clayey 
1 J 1 1 1 
i i} 1 t i} 
CoB, CoC2----------- iModerate: !Moderate: iModerate: tSlight-------- ifair 
Caledonia 1 peres slowly. | seepage, | too clayey. H | too clayey. 
' \ \ ' 
t i slope. t H 
{ H i { 
Cpen---------------- iSevere: iSlight------- iSevere Severe: {Poor: 
Catalpa | peres slowly, H | floods, ! floods, ; too clayey. 
| floods, H i too clayey, ! wetness, 
| wetness. { ! wetness. | t 
1 1 , t , 
i} I J 1 1 
CT#: i i | I i 
Catalpa--~---------- iSevere: iSlight------- (Severe: Severe: {Poor: 
{ peres slowly, H {| floods, | floods, | too clayey. 
! floods, { | too clayey, i wetness, 
| wetness, j i wetness, i t 
1 1 1 i t 
1 I I t 1 
Leeper----~-------- iSevere: \Moderate: Severe: iSevere: {Poor: 
i peres slowly, i slope. { too clayey, i floods, | too clayey, 
i wetness, { i floods, | wetness. { wetness. 
H floods. \ i wetness, i 
i t i f t 
Cun---- nn ----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: tFair: 
Columbus + floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 1 too clayey. 
} wetness, } seepage, | seepage, } seepage, 
i i wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
\ ‘ \ ' \ 
I t 1 v 1 
DeC2*: i i i { i 
Demopolis---------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iModerate: iPoor: 
peres slowly, | depth to rock, {| depth to rock. {| slope. i thin layer, 
\ 1 ' ' 


See fo 


otnote at 


| 
i) 
: depth to rock. 
H 
1 


end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank 


1 
| 
I 
map symbol i 
1 
i 


absorption 
fields 
ee ee ee ener 
DeC2*: Cont. | 
Binnsville--------- iSevere: 
| depth to rock, 
| peres slowly. 
' 
i 
Gre----------------- iSevere: 
Griffith | floods, 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 
1 
t 
Gu, Gy---------9---- iSevere: 
Guyton | floods, 
| wetness, 
i; peres slowly. 
1 
i} 
J Qn ere nnn nnn nnn nee Severe: 
Jena | floods. 
, 
\ 
IM*: 
Jena------rcer--- == Severe: 
floods. 
Mantachie Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 
Knwnnn nnn nee enn nn- Severe: 
Kinston floods, 
wetness. 
K pA----~------------ Severe: 
Kipling peres slowly. 
KpB2, KpC2---------- iSevere: 
Kipling i; peres slowly. 
t 
1 
La----- ett teiateted iSlight---------- 
Latonia H 
i 
Lb------ nee nn nnnnn-- Severe: 
Latonia t floods. 
1 
Ld*: H 
Latonia------------ tSlight---------- 
1 
Urban land. H 
' 
t 
Le------ 3-4 --------- iSevere: 
Leeper | peres slowly, 
it wetness, 
| floods. 
‘ 
i 
Ma-n- ee ener nnn eeen iSevere: 
Mantachie } floods, 
| wetness. 
t 
No*: t 
Nugent------------- {Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


rock. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


seepage, 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
too sandy, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
too sandy, 
seepage. 


1 
' 
' 
I 
i 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
' 
' 
J 
1 
t 
1 
7 
i 
1 
v 
‘ 
' 
1 
I 
1 
' 
H 
t 
! 
i 
{ 
1 
i 
J 
t 
t 
J 
t 
1 
1 
‘ 
H 
i 
' 
t 
iSevere: 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
7 
t 
iSevere: 
i 
\ 
i 
\ 
t 
' 
1 
' 
' 
t 
H 
' 
1 
7 
i} 
' 
' 
i 
1 
1 
{ 
' 
7 
1 
' 
' 
d 
iF 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
1 
H 
i 
' 
i 
' 
1 
\ 
1 
\ 
i 
\ 
i 
' 
i 
\ 
1 
\ 
I 
i 
t 
\ 
t 
' 
i) 
’ 
i 
\ 
1 
' 
i 
' 
' 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 
Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Area 
sanita 
landfi 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
floods. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


ry 
1l 


rock. 
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Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


oor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
wetness, 


oor: 
too clayey. 


oor: 
too clayey. 


air: 
too sandy. 


ir: 
oo sandy. 


er ® 


or: 
oo clayey, 
etness. 


ero 


Good. 


irs 
oo sandy. 


ro 
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TABLE 10,--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


1 i} I i} i} 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon } Trench t Area t Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption i areas H sanitary t Sanitary | for landfill 
H fields ! I landfill H landfill 
NJ*: Cont. { { { { 
Jena----~----------- iSevere: Severe: Severe: iSevere: iGood 
i floods. | floods, | floods, | floods, 
i | seepage. { too sandy, | seepage. 
H H } seepage. Hl 
i | { { ! 
OkAj---------- == ---iSevere: {Slight----------- isevere: {Slight----------- 1Poor: 
Okolona { percs slowly. H { too clayey. H | too clayey. 
1 ' ' ' \ 
V i i 1 i 
OkB- -~~-------------- iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: {Slight----------- {Poor: 
Okolona H percs slowly. | slope. | too clayey. ' ' too clayey. 
1 1 
' 'y t t iJ 
Pa-~------~---------- iSevere: iModerate: tSlight----------- iSlight----------- iFair: 
Paden | peres slowly, i seepage. t | | thin Layer 
i wetness. ' ‘ 1 
i { | i { 
Ph~~-----+-~-------- iSevere {Slight----------- tSevere: Severe: iFairs 
Pheba | wetness, t { wetness, i wetness. i thin layer. 
i peres slowly. { i t { 
’ 1 1 t 
t 1 t 1 t 
PkC2---------------- {(Slight-~--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPair: 
Pikeville H { Slope, | seepage. i seepage. | thin layer, 
i i seepage. I 1 | small stones. 
i \ t \ ‘ 
1, i i if 1 
PsD2*; i i i I t 
Pikeville---------- iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iFai 
1 slope. | seepage,: | seepage. | seepage. | slope, 
i | slope. I t 1 thin layer, 
I i ! { { small stones. 
1 t - 1 ' 
i t 1 t U 
Smithdale---------- iModerate: Severe: iSlight----------- iModerate: Fair: 
| slope. 1 seepage, t i slope. 1 Slope. 
{ i slope. | H 
# 1 1 iY sf 
I + t i} t 
Pe®, Hl H { I i 
Pits { i i i I 
H I t H I 
PuA, PuB------~----- iSevere: iModerate: !Moderate: iModerate: iGood, 
Prentiss i percs slowly, i wetness. i wetness, | wetness, I 
i wetness, | { H i 
i i I i t 
Pw*: i ! t I 
Prentiss--~-------- iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 1Good 
} percs slowly, { wetness. i wetness. | wetness. { 
{ wetness, f H i ‘ 
' \ H \ 
1 i) i} i 1 
Urban land. { | ! i 
ROw-----------~+---- iSevere: iSlight----------- Severe: Severe: {Poor: 
Rosella i} peres slowly, I | wetness, | wetness, {| wetness. 
i wetness, { i floods, i floods. 
| floods. { { I ' 
I i ! { i 
RuC2--------~-------- iSlight----------- iModerate: iSlight----------- tSlight----------- ‘Good, 
Ruston i | seepage, I { 
I ! slope. i i H 
i H i { i 
S aA------------+----- iSevere: iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iSlight----------- 1Good 
Savannah i peres slowly. t { H 
\ 1 \ ' ' 
t 1 i t 1 
SaB, SaC2----------- Severe: iModerate: tSlight----------- tSlight----------- tGood, 
Savannah | peres slowly. | slope. { { i 
1 1 \ ‘ ' 
L ' 1 ' i 
S$ e----+~------ 2 - === iSevere: {Slight--~-------- iSevere: {Severe: Poor: 
Sessum | peres slowly, H | wetness, i wetness. i wetness, 
it wetness, H | too clayey. H {| too clayey. 
' 1 \ f : 
i i t t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


t ' ' t ' 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon |} Trench H Area i Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption H areas H sanitary { sanitary 1 for landfill 
t fields i t landfill H landfill 
| | | | | 
SmD----------------- \Moderate: {Severe: iSlight----------- iModerate: iFair: 
Smithdale i slope. | seepage, \ | Slope. | slope. 
H | Slope. ! H 
I t | | i 
SmF -~~--------------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 1Poor: 
Smithdale | slope, {| Seepage, | Slope i slope, i slope. 
i | slope. i { ! 
{ t I { { 
SnF*, SR#: H i i H { 
Smi thdale---------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: tPoor: 
| slope. | seepage, i slope. | slope. | slope. 
H t slope. H { { 
H i { Hl { 
Saffell------------{Severe: iSevere: {Severe; {Severe tPoor: 
| slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. | slope, 
H H H ! t small stones. 
1 ! { i Hl 
SsF*; { i | i t 
Smithdale---------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iPoor: 
| slope. | seepage, | slope. i slope. i slope. 
H | slope. i H t 
t i { { { 
Sweatman----------- iSevere: Severe: iModerate: Severe: iPoor: 
| Slope, i Slope. t too clayey. t slope. t slope, 
i peres slowly. { i | | thin layer. 
1 1 1 tt t 
i rt t i t 
St------------------ Severe: iSlight----------- Severe: iSevere: iFair: 
Steens i wetness, H i wetness. i wetness. | wetness. 
i peres slowly. H H i 
7 1 1 1 1 
1 t t V 1 
SuB2---------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSlight----------- iPoor: 
Sumter i peres slowly, | depth to rock. {| depth to rock, | 1 too clayey. 
| depth to rock. | | too clayey. i 
' ' ' : t 
1 I i} I t 
SuC2---------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iModerate: tPoor: 
Sumter | peres slowly, | slope, { depth to rock, {| slope. i too clayey. 
| depth to rock. {| peres slowly, {| too clayey. H { 
H i depth to rock. |} i 
\ \ 1 \ ' 
i U i V 1 
SvD3*: i i t I 
Sumter------------- Severe: iSevere: Severe: Moderate: iPoor: 
} peres slowly, | slope, | depth to rock, {| slope. | too clayey. 
| depth to rock. { peres slowly, { too clayey. ! H 
! 1 depth to rock. | | f 
t 1 1 1 
' ' i} ' ‘ 
Demopolis---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: Moderate: iPoor: 
| peres slowly, { depth to rock, | depth to rock. | slope. i thin layer. 
| depth to rock, | slope. H | 
1 t \ 1 \ 
t i} i} 1 1 
Chalk outcrop. H H i Hy 
, t ' 1 ‘ 
t V t 1 1 
T Se-~- 3-2-2 2-2-2 ---- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: \Severe: tPoor: 
Tuscumbia i peres slowly, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. | floods. | too clayey, | floods, 1 too clayey. 
t H t floods. H 
t 1 ’ 1 ' 
' t 1 i t 
Ur®. i i I \ 
Urban land H I i i 
{ 1 i I I 
V abe enn nnn n nnn nnn e ee iSevere: {Slight----------- iSevere: iSevere {Poor: 
Vaiden t peres slowly. H | too clayey, | wetness. | too clayey. 
i i 1 wetness. { H 
t t i i i 
VaB2, VaC2---------- iSevere: Moderate: iSevere: tSevere iPo 
Vaiden { peres slowly. { slope. i too clayey, | wetness, | too clayey. 
i ' wetness. i 
t 
t i 1 L 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Topsoil 


map symbol 


i 
' 
' 
' 
1 V t 
! : i 
An----- weeecennn- -----|Poor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Annemaine | low strength, i} excess fines. i} excess fines. } thin layer. 
| shrink-swell. ' i 
. 
BrA, BrB------~------- iPoor: iUnsuited: tUnsuited: tPoor: 
Brooksville | Shrink-swell, i excess fines. 1 excess fines. t too clayey. 
i wetness, H i 
| low strength. H H H 
\ ‘ ' ' 
‘ 1 i t 
CaA, CaB, CbA, CbB~-~--|Good----------------- Poor: tUnsuited: iGood. 
Cahaba t | excess fines. i excess fines. 
' ' 1 t 
cL: 1 
Cahaba------------- --1Good----------------~ {Poor: iUnsuited: tGood,. 
H t excess fines. | excess fines. 
' 1 1 1 
t I 1 t 
Latonia-------------- 1Good---------~-------=- iFair: tUnsuited: {Fair: 
; i excess fines. 1 excess fines. i too sandy. 
1 r 7 t 
iy t ' 1 
CoA, CoB, CoC2-------- iFair: itUnsuited: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Caledonia | shrink-swell. 1 excess fines. ! excess fines. i too clayey. 
' ' \ 1 
1 1 7 ' 
Cpen ner n n-ne eee nnn tPoor: tUnsuited: iUnsuited: tPoor: 
Catalpa i low strength, { excess fines 1 excess fines. | thin layer, 
| shrink-swell. Hl ! 1 too clayey. 
1 H A 1 
cT#: 4 
Catalp a-------------- }Poor: tUnsuited: tUnsuited: tPoor: 
i low strength, it excess fines. {| excess fines. {| thin layer, 
| shrink~swell. H i | too clayey. 
1 1 1 . 
if i ' ' 
Leeper------~--~---~-- -1Poor: tUnsuited: ;Unsuited: Poor: 
| shrink-swell, {t excess fines. i excess fines. t too clayey, 
i low strength, H 1 { wetness. 
| wetness. i H t 
t ' , ' 
1 t t 1 
Custer Henne nnn ne woolen tFair: }Poor: {Unsuited: iFair: 
Columbus | low strength, t excess fines. { excess fines. | too clayey. 
| wetness. i ! 1 
H ' Hl i 
DeC2®; H H t i 
Demopo li s------------ iPoor: iPoor: {Poor: {Poor: 
} thin layer, | excess fines, ! excess fines, | thin layer, 
; area reclain. t thin layer. { thin layer. {| small stones. 
t 1 t 
1 t I 1 
Binnsville----------- }Poor: 1Unsuited: tUnsuited: {Poor: 
{ low strength. { excess fines. | excess fines. { too clayey. 
H 4 i \ 
t ' t I 
Gp nnn nn nnn nnn eee n nena (Poor: {Unsuited: itUnsuited: !Poor: 
Griffith ' shrink-swell, { excess fines. t excess fines. t too clayey. 
1 ' t 
low strength. ; 
Gu, Gy~--------------- tPoor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: tPoor: 
Guyton ' wetness. it excess fines. } excess fines. } wetness. 
' t Hl \ 
J Qn wernt enna wren nnn m= tFair: tPoor: tUnsuited: tGood. 
Jena ‘ low strength. | excess fines. i excess fines. 
1 ' ' 
Me: | 
Jeanne n nnn n wenn nnn iFair: tPoor: {Unsuited: 1Good. 
t low strength. | excess fines. } excess fines. 
' 1 ' ‘ 
I 4 t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


JM#: Cont. 


Mantachie--------- 


Kinston 


KpA, KpB2, Kpc2 
Kipling 


Pikeville 


PsD2*; 


Pikeville---~--~--- 


Smi thdale--------- 


Pt*. 
Pits 


PuA, PuB----------- 


Prentiss 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Roadfill 


it wetness, 

1 low strength. 
t 

1 

t 


1Poor: 

t shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
' 

' 

t 


i shrink-swell, 
t low strength, 
| wetness, 
, 
1 
' 


wetness, 
low strength. 


iFair: 

i low strength. 
1Poor: 

| shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
1 

t 

\Fair: 

i low strength. 
' 

I 

iPair: 

| low strength, 
| wetness, 

' 

i} 

iFair: 

low strength. 


t 
iFair: 
low strength. 


iFair: 

| low strength. 
' 

t 


See footnote at end of table. 


4 
fy 
' 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 


Sand 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 
small stones. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 
small stones. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Gravel 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


I 
t 
t 
1 
' 
t 
1 
1 
, 
1 
t 
1 
t 
{ 
' 
H 
' 
| 
' 
t 
1 
i) 
t 
t 
7 
i 
i 
\ 
i 
' 
1 
J 
| 
i 
f 
I 
1 
1 
7 
t 
t 
tUnsuited: 
i excess fines. 
1 
1 
iF 
i 
' 
i 
t 
t 
1 
i 
A 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
t 
' 
t 
1 
1 
' 
' 
7 
1 
4 
' 
J 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
H 
1 
t 
‘ 
F 
1 
1 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


n 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


' 
I 
' 
! 
i 
' 
1 
‘ 
{Fair: 
i excess fines. 
' 
1 
' 
H 
\ 
1 
\ 
t 
' 
1 
1 
t 
H 
H 
‘ 
{ 
' 
i 
' 
1 
i 
, 


Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


suited: 
xcess fines. 


=] 
os 
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Poor: 
wetness, 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Good. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Good. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


Good. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Fair: 
slope. 


Good. 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Sr ng See ay Teal re Ee Pe Le yp et eae ae gi 
i Topsoil 
{ 
| 

cette 


Soil name and Roadfill 


map symbol 


Pw*: i 
Prentiss------------- tFair: 
low strength. 


i 

= 

i 
Urban Land. 

2 

1 


ROwe-e---- == Sl lelettetatated tPoor: 
Rosella } wetness. 
\ 
I 
RuC2------ S ledetetetmtetetenateted iFair: 
Ruston } low strength. 
7 
i} 
SaA, SaB, SaC2-------- iFair 
Savannah | low strength. 
} 
1 
S @- --- 2 - en eee ee eee iPoor: 
Sessum | Shrink-swell, 
{ wetness, 
i low strength. 
1 
t 
SmD-~-------~--------- |Goo0d----------------- 
Smithdale | 
i 
1 
SmF - ----------+------+- iPoor: 
Smithdale } slope. 
1 
cf 
SnF*, SR#: i 
Smi thdale-------~---- iPoor: 
{ Slope. 
1 
i} 
Saffell-------------- }Poor: 
i Slope. 
\ 
SsF#: { 
Smi thdale------------ tPoor: 
! slope 
+ 
I 
Sweatman~----~-------- iPair: 
| shrink-swell, 
{ Slope. 
' 
i 
St-------------------- iFair: 
Steens i wetness, 
| low strength. 
i 
' 
SuB2, SuC2------------ iPoor: 
Sumter i shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
\ 
1 
SvD3*: i 
Sumt er-+-------------- {Poor: 
| shrink-swell, 
i low strength. 
\ 
1 
Demopo lis---~----~----- iPoor: 


} thin layer, 

| area reclaim. 
Chalk outcrop. ! 

\ 
k 


Ts--------- ee -- == iPoor: 
Tuscumbia } shrink-swell, 
| low strength, 
| wetness. 
\ 
t 
Ur*, i 
Urban land ! 
\ 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sand 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


i} 

H 

t 

1 

t 

' 

i 

- 

t 

' 

t 

' 

i} 

7 

ft 

\ 

t 

1 
tUnsuited: 
' 

i 

f 

1 

1 

i 

t 

t 

1 

{ excess fines. 
' 
i 
1 
i 
\ 
(i 
i 


iUnsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Hl 
1 
1 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
Hy 
' 
4 
1 
I 
' 
I 
1 
H 
' 
t 
' 
1 
' 
, 
' 
t 
' 
i 
t 
t 
i 
' 
1 
{ 
t 
i 
i 
iPoor: 
} excess fines. 
1 
1 
' 
i} 
1 
i} 
' 
i 
} 
J 
f 
1 
1 
i} 
' 
1 
' 
t 
' 
U 
1 
1 
H 
7 
1 
H 
1 
' 
i} 
' 
V 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
i 
' 
' 
1 
i} 
' 
J 
1 
1 


Unsulted: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines, 
thin layer, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


1 
H Gravel 
( 


a 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Un 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


xcess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines, 
thin layer. 


t 
t 
t 
4 
i 
1 
' 
i 
i 
t 
t 
' 
{ 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
' 
' 
I 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
{ 
( 
1 
i 
(i 
‘ 
1 
1 
i 
i] 
i 
i 
' 
t 
t 
i 
1 
i 
t 
( 
1 
i) 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
1 
1 
i 
' 
Il 
r 
i 
1 
' 
( 
1 
I 
' 
i 
‘ 
i 
4 
i 
' 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 
‘ 
1 
i 
t 
t 
( 
' 
i 
{ 
t 
1 
1 
1 
U 
1 
I 
‘ 
i 
t 
t 
1 
i 
' 
( 
' 
( 
1 
i 
' 
I 
t 
t 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 


' 
t 
' 
H 
t 
iUnsuited: 

| excess fines. 
' 
' 

t 

1 

i 

' 
I 

' 
I 

' 
I 


SOIL SURVEY 


Good. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Good. 


Poor: 


I 
\ 
4 
’ 
i 
1 
i} 
' 
1 
H 
1 
Ff 
' 
i 
t 
' 
1 
' 
| 
' 
t 
' 
I 
t 
i 
I 
1Po 
| too clayey, 
1 

iW 

i 

\ 

: 

' 

1 

i 

1 

1 

. 

1 

V 

1 

i} 

f 

H 


slope, 
small stones. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


1 
i 
! 
' 
1 
i) 
' 
i) 
1 
i} 
1 
' 
' 
3 
! 
1 
\ 
! 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
‘ 
{Poor: 
i 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
x 
\ 
i 
1 
1 
' 
Hy 
‘ 
4 
1 
' 
' 
Ly 
r 
iT 
1 
1 
\ 
' 
' 
' 
H 
1 
' 
i 
1 
“ 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
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T 
| shrink-swell. 
1 
v 


pee a ee ig ee ee ee 
Soil name and H Roadfill H Sand i Gravel { Topsoil 
map symbol Hi { H 
i { i { 
ee ge ge ee pe ae ee 
i { { i 
VaA, VaB2, VaC2------- {Poor: iUnsuited: ;Unsuited: Poor: 
Vaiden low strength, { excess fines. { excess fines. | too elayey. 
J 1 1 


® See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Cahaba 
CL*: 


Cahaba--~------- 


Latonia----~---- 


CoA, 
Caledonia 


Catalpa 


CT*: 


Catalpa--~--~----- 


Columbus 


DeC2*; 


Demopolis------- 


Binnsville------ 


CoB, CoC2~--- 


1 

— Pond 

i reservoir 
! areas 
1 


1 
1 

iModerate: 
seepage. 


isevere: 
seepage. 


1 
1 
\ 
' 
t 
iSevere: 

| seepage. 
t 


t 
iSevere: 


} seepage. 


iModerate: 
| seepage. 
1 


\Slight--------- 


iModerate: 


| seepage. 
' 
r 
1 
1 
\ 


iSevere: 


depth to rock. 


i 
1 
' 
(Severe: 

depth to 


See footnote at end of table. 


imitations for-- 


erodes easily, 
low strength, 
compressible. 


ow strength, 
eepage, 


1 
s 
piping. 


~~ ~~T~ Embankments, Aguifer-fed Terraces — 
| dikes, and excavated Drainage and H Grassed 
I levees t ponds t | diversions H waterways 
1 eae ee ee ee ae Meare ee ay 
' ' ' 1 1 
i) i 1 I i} 
iModerate: iSevere: iPercs slowly, {Complex slope, |!Favorable. 
| hard to pack, | no water. | poor outlets, | poor outlets, 
| piping. : t floods. ! peres slowly. } 
4 1 1 * rl 
| I ' 1 1 
iModerate: Severe: iPeres slowly, {Peres slowly, {Favorable. 
| Shrink-swell, {| no water. | wetness, i wetness. 
! unstable fill. |} | slope. i 
i i ! i I 
t | { { { 
(Moderate: ;Severe: tNot needed----- {Too sandy~-----~- iFavorable. 
; thin layer. | mo water. I { 
fl \ \ ' \ 
iModerate: iSevere: tNot needed----- {Too sandy------ iFavorable,. 
| thin layer. i no water, t i 
' \ ‘ \ \ 
t t 1 1 1 
iSevere: iSevere: iNot needed----- i{Favorable------ iFavorable. 
i seepage. | no water. | j 
' ' \ ' \ 
1 t t t i 
tSlight--------- iSevere: {Not needed----- iFavorable------ {Erodes easily. 
! | no water. H Hl 
i i { ! 1 
iModerate: iSevere: iPercs slowly, jPercs slowly, {Peres slowly, 
i unstable fill.{ deep to water.! wetness, | wetness, { wetness. 
{ : i floods, { i 
i i I i { 
i I H i i 
(Moderate: Severe: iPercs slowly, {Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, 
t unstable fill.! deep to water.| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
{ { { floods. i 
i t i i { 
iModerate: iSevere: iFloods, iWetness, iWetness, 
{ unstable fill,| deep to water.!| wetness, { peres slowly. {| peres slowly. 
| compressible. | | peres slowly. | 
\ ' ' ' ' 
1 1 t 1 t 
\Moderate: iModerate: |F loods---~--~---- iNot needed----- tErodes easily. 
i wetness, i deep to water,| I 
i thin layer. i slow refill. } H 
' ' \ \ ‘ 
| 
Severe: iSevere: iNot needed----- tDepth to rock, {Erodes easily, 
| thin layer. i no water. i i erodes easily,{ rooting depth, 
t { { t slope. i slope. 
' t ' \ ' 
i 1 1 59 i 
iSevere: iSevere: iDepth to rock--|Depth to rock, {Rooting depth, 
| depth to rock,{ depth to rock. |} | peres slowly. {| peres slowly. 
{ compressible. | | { 
\ \ \ ‘ ' 
i) 1 i) rf i) 
iModerate: jSevere: iPeres slowly, {Percs slowly, {Peres slowly. 
| hard to pack, | slow refill. | floods. i wetness, 
i wetness, H ! f 
i | H i I 
iModerate: iSevere: iCutbanks cave, |Not needed----- tWetness. 
\ 1 \ 
i i) | 
1 \ 
i t 1 
3 t 
i 1 
H 
v 
| 
' 
' 
' 
I 
t 
' 


' 
t 
t 
; 
Moderate: 
' 
1 
' 
1 
\ 
i 
1 
i 


no water. 


Severe: 


o water. 


De 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated] 


es affecting-=— ~~ 


floods, 
peres slowly. 


Not needed----- 


Not needed----- 


Erodes easily. 


LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


roe eho oO 
Limitations for-- 
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\ _affectin: eaten 

Soil name and Pond T Embankments, Aquiter-red | Terraces 

map symbol reservoir dikes, and excavated ! Drainage and Grassed 
areas levees ponds t i diversions waterways 


Jenaq---e------- - 
eepage. 
Mantachie------ --|Moderate: 
eepage. 
i) 
Kn----------- -----|Moderate: 
Kinston i seepage. 
\ 
' 
KpA, KpB2, KpC2---|Slight--------- 
Kipling i 
1 
I 
La, Lb------------ ;Ssevere: 
Latonia | seepage. 
I 
1 
Ld®: 1 
Latonia---------- Severe 
| seepage. 
' 
1 
Urban land. I 
\ 
' 
Leen nnn HH {Slight--------- 
Leeper i 
' 
Maqn--- n-ne anne iModerate: 
Mantachie i seepage. 
i 
' 
Ng#: i 
Nugent~--------~- iSevere: 
i seepage. 
' 
Jena--------- ----iSevere: 
| seepage. 
1 
H 
i 
H 
OkA, OkB---------- iSlight--------- 
Okolona H 
t 
Pa---------------- iModerate: 
Paden i seepage. 
1 
' 
Ph---------------- Moderate: 
Pheba { seepage. 
1 
' 
PKC 2-------------- Severe: 
Pikeville | seepage. 
' 
PsD2*: I 
Pikeville----~---- iSevere: 
| seepage. 
t 
Smithdale-------- {Severe: 
| seepage. 
F 
Pte, i 
Pits i 
1 
t 
PuA- -------------- iModerate: 
Prentiss | seepage. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
seepage, 
p 


iping. 


Moderate: 
piping. 


\ 
1 
' 
1 
i 
\ 
' 
' 
t 
' 
{ 
\ 
1 
\ 
i) 
t 
' 
1 
' 
! 
' 
{Moderate: 
| piping. 
1 

1 
Moderate: 


unstable fill. 


Moderate: 


unstable fill, 
compressible. 


Moderate: 
piping. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
seepage, 
piping. 


' 
1 
‘ 
' 
I 
i 
' 
( 
‘ 
i 
iM 
i 
t 
' 
1 
‘ 
i 
1 
1 
( 
i 
1 
1 
1 


i 
iModerate: 
shr ink-swell, 


unstable fill. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


piping. 


Moderate: 
piping, 


unstable fill. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight--------- 


H 
' 
(| 
t 
i] 
' 
1 
' 
t 
i 
I 
{ 
' 
' 
I 
' 
i 
1 
i 
' 
1 
! 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
n 
' 
1 
1 
fl 
‘ 
! 
1 
ni 
' 
! 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
( 
! 
‘ 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
' 
1 
' 
! 
i 
1 
i 
! 
‘ 
' 
' 
1 
I 
{ 
t 


fe 


Severe: 
no water. 


no water, 


Severe: 
no water. 


no water. 


deep to water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Wetness, 
floods. 


Poor outlets, 
floods. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Floods, 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
floods. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Not needed, 


' 
' 
1 
' 
i 
1 
t 
H 
i) 
t 
f 
' 
H 
I 
t 
' 
' 
' 
H 
iy 
i 
iy 
1 
\ 
' 
i 
H 
I 
H 
I 
' 
' 
t 
' 
i 
t 
' 
1 
' 
1 
i 
' 
{ 
H 
if 
H 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
\ 
' 
' 
' 
i 
\ 
' 
H 
1 
T 
\ 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
I 
! 
v 
\ 
{ 
1 
t 
' 
t 
' 
H 
i 
' 
' 
I 
' 
! 
\ 
1 
H 
i 
' 
V 
H 
i 
' 
1 
H 
' 
H 
1 
' 
1 
1 
H 
‘ 
i 
H 
H 
t 
1 slope. 
f 

H 

i 

J 

1 

I 

1 

1 

7 

1 

‘ 

H 


Not needed----- 


Not needed----- 


Not needed----- 


F loods--------- 


Not needed----- 


Peres slowly--- 


Not needed----- 


Not needed----- 


Favorable------ 


Not needed----- 


Percs slowly, 
slope. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Not needed---~-- 


Erodes easily 


Not needed 


Peres slowly--- 


Favorable------ 
Not needed 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
rooting depth. 


Erodes easily. 


Wetness. 
Not needed. 
Percs slowly, 


slope. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 


Wetness, 


peres slowly. 


Wetness. 


Erodes easily, 
droughty. 


Erodes easily. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 


Favorable. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Rooting depth. 
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depth to rock. 
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thin layer. 


cn a 


no water. 


T Limitations for-- 
Soil name and |7 Pond TEmbankments, | Aquifer-fed | 
map symbol i reservoir ti dikes, and 1 excavated 
' areas H levees A ponds 
gare Ri a 
PuB-------------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: 
Prentiss | seepage. | wetness. i no water. i 
{ i i i 
Pw: it H ! H 
Prentiss-------- !Moderate: tModerate: iSevere: t 
1 seepage. { wetness. i no water. 
1 t ' t 
1 1 i} i 
1 t ' ' 
Urban land. 
RO#-------------- iSligh t--------- iModerate: Severe: 
Rosella H { low strength, { no water. 
t i piping. Hl H 
i 1 Hy i 
RuC2-~------------ iModerate: (Slight--------- iSevere: 
Ruston | seepage. i {| no water. 
1 t 1 t 
t 1 1 t 
SaA-------------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: 
Savannah | seepage. 1 low strength, {| deep to water.| 
i i piping. H { 
t 7. 1} 7 
1 1 if 1 
SaB, SaC2-------- iModerate: iModerate: Severe: 
Savannah : seepage. ' low strength, | deep to water. | 
i i piping. H i 
' \ ' 1 
1 1 1 1 
Se------+--------- i(Slight--------- iModerate: iSevere: 
Sessum { | shrink-swell, | no water. 
t 1 t q 
t 1 i 1 
SmD, SmF--------- iSevere: }Moderate: iSevere: ' 
Smithdale | seepage. 1 piping, i no water. H 
: i unstable fill.! 
{ \ \ 1 
t 1 i t 
SnF#, SR*; ' | t 
Smithdale------- iSevere: iModerate: |Severe: 
| seepage. | piping, | no water. 
1 { unstable fill.i i 
i ! i i 
Saffell--------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: 
| seepage. i seepage, | no water. 
i i piping, ' i 
t } thin layer. 1 f 
\ \ \ 1 
t 1 ‘ 1 
SsF#: i I I f 
Smithdale------- iSevere: iModerate iSevere: ' 
| seepage. i; piping, i no water. 
' i unstable fill.} 
{ I ' ' 
Sweatman--~--~--- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: 
i seepage. {| low strength. | no water. 
' 1 ' 1 
1 t i) 1 
8 t--------------- iSlight--------- iModerate: Severe: 
Steens H } wetness. 1 no water, H 
| i | slow refill. i 
I i I ' 
SuB2, SuC2----~--- iSlight-------=-- iModerate: iSevere: 
Sumter H | shrink-swell, {| deep to water. 
H | low strength, } H 
A { compressible. } 
H ! i 1 
SvD3*: Hl i i H 
Sumter---------- iSlight--------- iModerate: Severe: 
1 | shrink-swell, | deep to water.} 
H | low strength, | { 
1 |} compressible. | A 
1 U 7 ' 
I i 1 i) 
Demopolis------- {Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
\ ' \ 
1 1 3 
V I 1 


Chalk outcrop. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Drainag 


Not needed 


Favorable- 


W 


Not needed 


Peres slow 


Peres slow 
slope. 


Peres slow 


N 


N 


Not needed 


Not needed 
Slope. 


Complex sl 


Favorable 


e 


ly--- 


ly, 


ly--- 


’ 


ope-- 


1 erraces 

i and 

| diversions 

iWetness, 

1 rooting depth. 

1 

iWetness, 
rooting depth. 


t 
| 
{ 
H 
iNot needed 
' 
H 
t 
7 


iFavorable 


Peres slowly, 
erodes easily. 


res slowly, 
rodes easily. 


oo 


wetness. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


' 
t 

1 

t 

{ 

i) 

\ 

1 

t 

I 

' 

1 

\ 

t 

\ 

i 

\ 

iPercs slowly, 
1 

. 

' 

t 

' 

1 

' 

1 

' 

i 

\ 

i 

' 

tSlope, 

| erodes easily. 
1 

iErodes easily, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


iComplex slope, 


i depth to rock, 
i peres slowly. 
' 

i 

1 

1 

i 


{Complex slope, 


| depth to rock, 
{ peres slowly. 
i 
H 
1 


i 

!Depth to rock, 
1 erodes easily, 
t slope. 
\ 
4 
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Features afrecting-— 


1 
Grassed 


H 
V 
H waterways 


a 


Rooting depth. 


Rooting depth. 


1 
1 
l 
4 
1 
1 
l 
i 
( 
‘ 
1 
fl 
t 
1 
I 
1 
i 
1 
1 
i 
! 


iPeres slowly. 


Slope. 


Peres slowly. 


Peres slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
wetness. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


ope, 


$1 
erodes easily. 


iWetness. 


Favorable. 


Favorable, 


Erodes easily, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


T Limitations for-- i Features affect ing=- 
Soil name and |} Pond T Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | i erraces 
map symbol H reservoir i dikes, and t excavated Hl Drainage H and H Grassed 
t areas t levees H ponds H i__diversions H waterways 
Ts------------- Ho iSlight--------- iModerate: iSevere: iFloods, tNot needed----- iPercs slowly, 
Tuscumbia H ! unstable fill.! deep to water,} percs slowly. | } wetness. 
Hl i ! glow refill. | i i 
t i { i { i 
Ur*®, i t H H | t 
Urban land H H I { { | 
H H I i H ! 
VaA, VaB2, VaC2---{Slight------ ---| Moderate: iSevere: ‘Peres slowly---!Percs slowly, {Peres slowly, 
Vaiden H low strength, {| no water. H 1 slope. t slope. 
1 1 ' 1 1 
H H H \ H 
t ' ' 1 i 


' 
\ 
1 
{ shrink-swell. 
H 
1 


fn a nr a 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


too clayey. 


ee ee a re Bree eg ae gee re ne pe oteee eee ee 
Soil name and H Camp areas i Picnic areas | Playgrounds | Paths and trails {| Golf fairways 
map symbol i { I { 
1 1 1 t 2 
a ee mee ee ee ee 2) oo 
1 ' 1 i} ) 
I { i I i 
ee ee \Moderate: ‘Moderate: iModerate: (Slight--------- iModerate: 
Annema ine |} peres slowly. {| floods. | peres slowly, | i wetness, 
{ i | floods. Hl | floods. 
1 ' 7 1 t 
1 v 1 i} t 
BrA, BrBe-------------- iSevere: ‘Moderate: severe: Moderate: {Severe: 
Brook sville } perecs slowly, | wetness, i percs slowly, {| wetness, +; too clayey. 
} wetness, } too clayey. i wetness, { too clayey. 
i I i too clayey. H 
‘ H { { { 
C aA~---+----+--------- {Slight--------- \Slight---------- 1Slight---------- {Slight--------- Slight. 
Cahaba f H ' I t 
I I 1 H i 
CaB------------------- {Slight--------- 'Slight---------- ‘Moderate: 1S$light--------- |Slight. 
Cahaba H i | slope. H t 
' ' \ { \ 
1 t 1 ' 1 
C DAw ween n nnn ne eee iSevere: iSlight---------- iModerate: iSlight------~--- iModerate: 
Cahaba | floods. i | floods. H | floods. 
A 1 \ ' \ 
i) i | ' 1 
CbB--~----~----------- iSevere: iSlight---------- iModerate: {Slight--------- iModerate: 
Cahaba i floods. ' | floods, { 1 floods. 
t I | slope. i I 
i i i 1 { 
CL*: ! Hl | I { 
Cahaba--------------- iSevere }Slight---------- iModerate: iSlight--------- iModerate: 
| floods H | floods. H | floods, 
\ \ ' ' ' 
t I i 1 t 
Latonia--~------~---- iSevere {Slight---------- iModerate: tModerate iModerate: 
| floods H | floods. t floods. | floods, 
' i t i | too sandy. 
{ I | { t 
CoA--~---------------- {Slight--------- |Slight---------- 'Slight---------- {Slight--~------- ‘Slight 
Caledonia | { t ‘ 
1 iy 1 t 1 
1 ' 1 , i 
COB- ~~ enn nnn nnn nnn iSlight--~------ tSlight---------- tModerate: iSlight--------- ‘Slight 
Caledonia I H i slope. | t 
f \ \ ' ‘ 
1 I 1 1 i) 
CoC 2q-- wn -- anne iSlight--------- {Slight---------- iSevere: iSlight--------- iSlight. 
Caledonia I H | slope. i 
\ \ \ 1 t 
I t 1 t i 
C perenne nt ee eect eeen= iSevere: {Severe: |Severe: iModerate: Severe: 
Catalpa | floods. {| too clayey. | floods t too clayey, | too clayey, 
i i i i floods. | floods. 
\ \ ' \ ' 
1 t 1 * I 
cT*: i t t i I 
Catalpa-------------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: tModerate: iSevere: 
| floods. t too clayey. i floods. | too clayey, | too clayey, 
i ‘ I i floods. | floods. 
' \ \ \ ‘ 
1 t i) ' 1 
Leeper---------<------ Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: 
| wetness, 1 too clayey, i wetness, {| too clayey, it too clayey, 
i floods, { wetness, i floods, | floods, } floods. 
i percs slowly. | | peres slowly. { wetness. 
' ' ( ' ( 
1 1 : ' 1 
CUnnn---- nena nnn nnn iSevere: iModerate: iSevere 1Slight--------- iSevere: 
Columbus i floods. | wetness. i floods. H i floods. 
a ' t 1 if 
i t i) I 1 
DeC2*: t H t | i 
Demopo lis-----------~-- tModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: 
i too clayey, i too clayey, | depth to rock, {| too clayey. } thin layer. 
| Slope. \ slope. \ slope. H 
( 1 \ ' \ 
t : 1 1 1 
Binnsville----------- iModerate: {Moderate: Severe: iModerate: iSevere: 
perces slowly, | too clayey. | depth to rock. | too clayey. :! thin layer. 
\ \ , ' 
1 i) ' I 
\ ' ' \ 
i ' U 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Kinston 


KpA, KpB2-------- 


Kipling 


KpC2------------- 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


1 floods, 

} peres slowly, 
} too clayey. 
1 
7 
J 


isevere: 

i floods, 
| wetness. 
t 
‘ 
t 


Severe: 
floods. 


iSevere: 
floods. 


severe: 
floods. 


iSevere: 
| floods, 
; wetness. 
i 
f 


iModerate: 

| peres slowly, 
i wetness. 
1 
I 
1 


iModerate: 

| peres slowly, 
{ wetness. 
fl 
' 


Severe: 


floods. 


iSlight---------- 


Severe: 

i wetness, 

| floods, 

| peres slowly. 
\ 

t 

' 


iModerate: 
| wetness. 
1 

1 

' 

t 

' 


iSevere: 
| floods. 
1 

t 
Severe: 


| floods. 
\ 
' 
iSevere: 
percs slowly, 


1 
1 
i too clayey. 
1 
t 


iModerate: 


i peres slowly. 
\ 

' 

1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Picnic areas 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
floods. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
peres slowly. 


floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


' 
i 

f 
iModerate: 
| floods. 
\ 
i 
' 
1 

\ 
t 

' 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
peres slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
percs slowly, 
too clayey. 


derate: 
etness, 
ercs slowly. 


UwU=O 


Paths and trails 
e 

too clayey. 
wetness. 


s 


Ss 


= 


oderate: 
wetness. 


$s 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Se 
too sieved: 
floods, 
wetness. 
Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
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Golf fairways 


wu 


e 
too clayey, 
floods. 


s 


s 


s 


5 
wetness. 
Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


= 


oderate: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
too sandy. 


iModerate: 


too sandy. 


Severe: 

too clayey, 
floods, 
wetness. 


vere: 
loods. 


= oO 


iModerate: 


wetness. 


t 

1 
tModerate: 
{ wetness. 
{ 

' 

t 
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TABLE 13,--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and Picnic areas 


| 
{ 
‘ 
map symbol H 
1 
t 


' 
1 
PkC2-~----~----------- iSlight---------- {Slight---------- iSevere: iSlight------------ Slight. 
Pikeville H H i slope. i \ 
I ‘ Hl t t 
PsD2*: { I | i ‘ 
Pikeville-----------~- iModerate: iModerate: |Severe iSlight------------ Moderate: 
i Slope. i Slope. t Slope. H i slope. 
{ 1 ' 
i 1 i t 
Smi thdale------------ iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight------------ iModerate: 
i slope. | slope. i slope. t | slope. 
| I i I H 
Pt*. | i { \ | 
Pits | ! i i t 
| H I { { 
PuA-~----------------- \Slight---------- {Slight---------- \Slight---------- {Slight------------ \Slight. 
Prentiss i I i I t 
i H i t { 
PuB-----~-------------- 1S light---------- iSlight---------- iModerate: iSlight------------ ‘Slight. 
Prentiss { i | Slope. H i 
1 ' ‘ ' \ 
1 1 i) V I 
Pw: \ i { t t 
Prentiss------------- {Slight---------- |Slight-----~---- 'Slight---------- 1S light------------ ‘Slight. 
1 I 1 1 1 
I 1 1 1 i 
Urban land. | | { I 
! ‘ i t t 
Ro---9------- nn en nn- iSevere: Severe: {Severe: Severe iSevere: 
Rosella i wetness, | wetness. | wetness, i wetness. 1 wetness. 
| floods. H | floods. H 
a ! t 1 1 
i 1 i} I 
RuC2~----------~---+--- {(Slight---------- iSlight---------- iSevere: iS light------------ iSlight. 
Ruston 1 { | Slope. i 1 
, 1 ' ' 1 
1 1 ' 1 i 
S aA------------------- {Slight---------- iSlight---------- tSlight---------- tSlight---~--------- iModerate: 
Savannah | ! i { wetness. 
t \ \ \ 
‘ t 1 1 
SaB------------------- !Slight---------- iSlight---------- iModerate: Slight------------ iModerate: 
Savannah i I | Slope. | wetness. 
1 t 1 1 
1 I if I 
Sal2-nnnnn-n- erececen- iSlight---------- {Slight---------- iSevere: Slight------------ iModerate: 
Savannah H slope. } wetness. 
' ( 
i 1 
Sen--- 322-2 --------- iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe iSevere: 
Sessum percs slowly, wetness, percs slowly, wetness, | wetness, 
too clayey. wetness, too clayey. i too clayey. 
‘ 
1 
' 


' 
t 

| wetness, 

it too clayey. too clayey. 
7 


: I 
{ ! 
\ 1 
I 1 
' ' 
1 1 
1 ‘ 
4 I 
' 
i 1 
i t 
SmD------------~----~~ iModerate: iModerate: Severe Slight------------ iModerate: 
Smithdale | Slope. i slope. i slope. | slope. 
1 I 1 1 
t t i 1 
SmF------------------- iSevere iSevere: isevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Smithdale + Slope. { slope. 1 Slope. slope. 1 Slope. 
1 1 ‘ i 
1 ' t 1 
SnF#, SR#: H { i 
Smithdale------------ severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe iSevere: 
it slope. t slope. | Slope. slope. | Slope. 
1 7 ‘ 7 
i ' t 1 
Saffell-------------- iSevere: Severe: {Severe: Severe: |Severe: 
| Slope. i Slope. { small stones, slope | slope. 
t i | Slope. { 
1 ‘ \ \ 
i t 1 t 
SsF#: H i { { 
Smithdale------------ tSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe severe: 
i Slope | Slope. | Slope. slope. | slope. 
1 i i { 
Swe atman------------- Severe: iSevere: Severe Severe iSevere: 
} Slope ! slope. | slope. slope | Slope. 
t ' t 
1 1 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ee ee ee ee a me ne ee 
i} 1 1 i} ' 
Soil name and H Camp areas | Pienie areas | Playgrounds { Paths and trails | Golf fairways 
map symbol ' ! H H i 
1 t t 1 t 
I 1 ' t 1 SRY NOIR ONL 
T T T ee ee aoe its 
i I i 1 I 
Sto---- n-ne nee eee iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: Moderate: itModerate: 
Steens { wetness, { wetness. | wetness, ! wetness. | wetness. 
| peres slowly. |} ! percs slowly. } 
1 t ! 1 ! 
V t i} a 1 
SuB2--------------- Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: 
Sumter | too clayey. | too clayey. | peres slowly, { too clayey. i thin layer, 
| { | too clayey. H 
i { I I H 
SuC2--------------- Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: !Moderate: 
Sumter i too clayey. | too clayey. | Slope. | too clayey. i thin layer. 
' 1 1 f ' 
SvD3*: H I H i ‘ 
Sumt er------------ iModerate: tModerate: iSevere: {Moderate: iModerate: 
| slope, i slope, | slope. | too clayey. t slope, 
| too clayey. | too clayey. H I i thin layer. 
4 1 t 1 1 
i} 1 ' , i 
Demopo lis--------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: \Moderate: iSevere: 
i too clayey, { too clayey, { depth to rock, {| too clayey. i thin layer. 
| slope. | slope. t slope. { H 
Chalk outcrop. { H H i 
1 1 t ' 1 
L t t i) J 
TS8-2-----2--------- {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Tuscumbia | wetness, { wetness. i wetness, | wetness, i wetness, 
i floods, ! | floods, i floods. | floods, 
it peres slowly. j { peres slowly H | too clayey. 
' ' \ 1 ' 
1 , t t is 
Ur®, { i ! { { 
Urban land H | ! i ' 
{ i H i | 
VaA, VaB2---------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Vaiden | too clayey, | too clayey. | too clayey, {| too clayey. 1 too clayey. 
| peres slowly. | i peres slowly. {| 
t , 1 1 i 
! t V i ' 
Val 2--------------- {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Vaiden too clayey, 1 too clayey. { too clayey, | too clayey. { too clayey. 
F 1 1 ' 
1 : ' H 
I ‘ t I 
' ' t \ 
l! 1 1 ‘ 


* See description 


TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


1 
t 
i) 
{ peres slowly. 
H 
i 


of the map unit 


e 
t 
peres slowly, 
slope. 


for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


"very poor." 


"yoor," and 


"fair," 


[See text for definitions of "good," 


soil was not rated] 


ange= 
land 


wild- 
life 


otential as habitat for-- 
1 I 
{Wetland} 
1 wild- | 
1 life } 
1 1 
i i 
{Poor H 
I i 
I i 
iFair t 
1 H 
H t 
iFair t 
i i 
t t 
' 1 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


or-- 


otential as habitat 


or habitat elements 


otentia 
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* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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TABLE 15,--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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TABLE 16,.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 19.--PHYSICAL ANALYSES OF SELECTED SOILS 
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LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 21.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates a taxadjunct to the series. 


See text for a description of those 


characteristics of this taxadjunct that are outside the range of the series] 


i 
Soil name H Family or higher taxonomic class 
1 
i 


Annema ine----------------- Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Binnsville- 


Brooksville 


Catalpa------------- -- 
Columbus--- 
Demopolis~ 


| Clayey, mixed, thermic, shallow Typic Rendolls 
i Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Aquic Chromuderts 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
i Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudalfs 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
| Loamy-skeletal, carbonatic, thermic, shallow Typic Udorthents 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Haplaquolls 
| Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
| Fine, montmorillonitic, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
{| Fine-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 

--| Sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
i Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Chromuderts 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
| Coarse-silty, siliceous, thermic Glossaquic Fragiudults 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
i Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Glossic Fragiudults 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Albic Glossic Natraqualfs 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
| Loamy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Fragiudults 
i Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Ochraqualfs 
if 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
Hl 
1 
1 


Smithdale- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Steens---- --| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
Sumter--- --{ Fine-silty, carbonatic, thermic Rendollic Eutrochrepts 
*Sweatman-- --| Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Tuscumbia- --| Fine, mixed, nonacid, thermic Vertic Haplaquepts 
Vaiden-------------------- | Very-fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Vertic Hapludalfs 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
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LEGEND 


NEARLY LEVEL AND GENTLY SLOPING SOILS; ON R.17W R.16W ' 
FLOOD PLAINS AND TERRACES : 7 


Leeper-Catalpa. Somewhat poorly drained and moderately 
well drained, clayey soils on flood plains 


Jena-Mantachie; Well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained, loamy soils on flood plains 


drained, and poorly drained, loamy soils on terraces 


NEARLY LEVEL TO SLOPING SOILS; ON TERRACES AND 
UPLANDS 


Prentiss-Rosella-Steens: Moderately well drained. poorly 
drained, and somewhat poorly drained, loamy soils on ter- R. 19 W. 
races 


fees Cahaba-Prentiss-Guyton: Well drained, moderately well 
[es] Savannah-Caledonia-Guyton: Moderately well drained, 
well drained, and poorly drained. loamy soils on uplands 


NEARLY LEVEL TO STEEP SOILS; ON UPLANDS 


Smithdale-Savannah: Well drained and moderately well 
drained. loamy soils 


Smithdale-Sweatman: Well drained, loamy soils 


NEARLY LEVEL TO STEEP SOILS OVER CHALK; ON UP- 
LANDS 


LAMAR 


Vaiden-Okolona-Brooksville) Somewhat poorly drained a 
and well drained, clayey soils 2 
fo) 


Okolona-Brooksville-Sumter: Well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained, clayey soils and well drained, loamy soils Ss 
=< 


Sumter-Kipling: Well drained and somewhat poorly a 
drained, loamy soils 


Kipling-Savannah; Somewhat poorly drained and moder- 
ately well drained. loamy soils 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
LOWNDES COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


Scale 1; 190,080 


1 fe} 1 2 3 4Mile 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital if the 
mapping unit is broadly defined 1/, otherwise, it is a small letter. The third letter, always a capital, 
shows the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of nearly level soils or miscellaneous 

areas. A final number, such as 2, in the symbol shows the soil is eroded 


SYMBOL NAME 
An Annemaine loam 
BrA Brooksville silty clay, 0 to 1 percent slopes 
BrB Brooksville silty clay, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
CaA Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
CaB Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
CbA Cahaba fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 
CbB Cahaba fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, occasionally flooded 
cL Cahaba-Latonia association, occasionally flooded 
CoA Caledonia silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
CoB Caledonia silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
CoC2 Caledonia silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
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